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The Field Secretary’s Corner 


rq XHE following Sunday found me at 
] South St., Lynn, in the morning, 
and at East Saugus inthe evening. At 
the former place I had one of the finest 
congregations it has been my privilege to 
face for a long time, nearly every seat in 
the spacious auditorium being filled. With 
a splendid choir back of me, the cordial 
introduction of the pastor, Rev. J. M. 
Shepler, and the attentive congregation 
before me, the conditions were ideal. At 
the conclusion I was gratified with the 
most generous response in all my presen- 
tation of the work, 27 names coming in — 
the largest previous list being that of 
Wesley Church, Salem, where I had 23. 

h St. is one of the old historic 

es of Lynn, and its history gives 

ndications of the terrific struggles 
ch alone Methodism gained a foot- 

New England. Congregationalism 

id for more than one hundred and 

ears held undisputed sway, their 

rals being the Quakers, who came 

lt their meeting-house in 1678. 

790 Jesse Lee came to Boston, 
preaching the Gospel under the sanction 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Though he met witha cold reception, he 
was not discouraged, and when, on Dec. 14, 
Benjamin Johnson invited him to Lynn, he 
accepted his invitation and went, preach- 
ing in Mr. Johnson’s house. The next 
evening he went to Woodend, preaching 
in the house of Mr. Lye, this being the 
beginning of what is now St. Paul’s 
Church. The people flocked to hear him 
till the houses became too small to hold 
the congregations, so Mr. Johnson’s barn 
became the temporary church for the 
‘* Shouting Methodists,’’ as they were 
called. 

Feb. 20, 1791, the first Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was organized, and their 
first chapel, 44x34 feet, rough, unadorned, 
without stoves or carpets, was dedicated 
the following June. The second church in 
Lynn was St. Paul’s, of which an account 
has been given. South St. Church was 
probably the outgrowth of a four days’ 
meeting held in the fall of 1829, under the 
direction of Rev. Abram D. Merrill, then 
pastor of First Church. This had been 
held against the wishes of some of the offi- 
cial board connected with that church, but 
the result was a great revival. The inter- 
est was such that a movement was soon 
made for a church in the western part of 
the town. Pledges were secured, and a 
house, 60x44 feet, was finally projected. 
A lot was purchased for $140, and pews 
sold amounting to $3,500, after which the 
church was erected, and dedicated Aug. 3, 
1830. The society consisted of one hun- 
dred members, transferred bodily from 
First Church, and at first was under the 
supervision of Abram D. Merrill and R. 
Spaulding. The church was plain, with- 
out spire or tower, with high-backed pews 
having heavy doors, uncushioned and com- 
fortless. There was no organ, the accom- 
paniment for the singers being ‘‘ the soft, 
dulecet flute, the reedy clarionet, the sol- 
emn viol, and the double bass.’’ For a 
score of years the church continued, under 
the direction of fourteen godly pastors. In 
the meantime Willow St. Mission (now 
Maple St.) had been born, Rev. Daniel 


Richards being appointed there in 1851. 
The old church had finally become too 
small, so extensive alterations were under- 
taken. It was lengthened ten feet, a 
handsome spire added, the old high-backed 
pews removed, and other changes made, 
and on Oct. 21, 1851, it was rededicated. 

At this time there was not a single pew 
or sitting to be let in all the Methodist 
churches of Lynn. A mission was opened 
in Sagamore Hall, which continued for 
a time, but was finally discontinued. On 
June 9, 1853, 41 members left to organize 
Boston St. Church, which has since grown 
into a flourishing society. This was dur- 
ing the pastorate of Rev. Daniel Steele, 
who was greatly beloved, and while it 
weakened the society for a time, the old 
church went on its way, and in a few 
years was as efficient as ever. Other 
notable pastorates at this time were those 
of Rev. Fales H. Newhall, who has been 
styled the ‘‘ Plato of the New England 
Conference ;’’ Rev. Daniel Richards, 
‘fone of the saintliest of men;” Rev. 
Samuel Kelly, during whose pastorate a 
debt of $3,250 was paid; and Rev. San- 
ford B. Sweetser, who built a new parson- 
age at a cost of $3,800, and remodeled the 
church at an expense of $4,500. Then 
came Cooper, Wright, Young, and Jack- 
son, all godly men, who ably led the 
church. 

Finally, during the pastorates of Revs. 
J. W. Higgins and J. F. Allen, the old 
church had become so dilapidated that it 
was felt that something should be done, so 
a move was made toward anew church, 
and a lot purchased, but nothing further 
was done till the coming of Rev. C. W. 
Blackett, when it was finally decided that 
it would be better to repair the old church 
than to build anew one. The lot was ac- 
cordingly sold, and after long and prayer- 
ful consideration, plans were accepted for 
the remodeling of the old building. After 
an outlay of over $10,000 the result is one 
of the prettiest and most symmetrical au- 
ditoriums I have yet seen. The church 
was practically made over, while at the 
same time the main outlines were left un- 
changed. At the conclusion of this very 
successful pastorate of six years, Mr. 
Blackett was followed by the present pas- 
tor,Rev. J. M. Shepler, who had done such 
splendid work at Glendale, Everett, 
where he had built a new church dur- 
ing his six years’ pastorate. 

At the conclusion of my sermon, among 
other subscriptions I was much pleased to 
receive the name of Miss Elizabeth D. 
Page, the great-granddaughter of Benja- 
min Johnson, who invited Jesse Lee to 
Lynn, and in whose house he first 
preached. 


* * 


Owing to the severe storm,I had but 
a small congregation at East Saugus, in 
the evening service. 

The town of Saugus was set off from 
Lynn in 1815. Previous to this it was 
known as the West Parish, with the parish 
church located in the centre of the 
town, where it was expected that all 
Saugus people would attend church. In 
1806 a schoolhouse was built in East Sau- 
gus, which afterward became famous as 
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the Rock Schoolhouse, the site of which is 
still pointed out, on a rocky eminence, 
some feet above the level of the present 
street. The coming of Jesse Lee to Lyn: 
in 1790 marked a new era in the religious 
life of this section, and when, in 1791, th« 
first church was built, many of the inhabi- 
tants of Saugus were attracted to the 
Methodist services, which contrasted 
greatly with the old and more formal sery- 
ices of the parish church. Whole families 
then were in the habit of attending the 
Methodist meeting in Lynn, carrying their 
luncheon with them and returning at night, 
and later on we find some of the Lynn 
Methodists coming up and holding prayer- 
meetings in the old Rock Schoolhouse, 
which thus became the cradle of Metho- 
dism in East Saugus. This house served for 
some years, but finally met with an inglo- 
rious end, for during an attempt to move 
it, in 1838, the edifice slid down to the 
street below and was demolished. Services 
were held here from 1810 to 1827, when 
the new church was built. It was here 
that Edward T. Taylor, known as Father 
Taylor, began his ministry. The old school- 
house stood on a high ledge, and was known 
locally as the ‘‘Saugus Lighthouse’’ — 
whether because of the gospel light that 
shone so steadily from its beacon hill, or, 
as has been sometimes said, because the 
brethren from Lynn, when coming up to 
hold services, reaching the top of Gener- 
al’s Hill (now called Tower Hill), saw 
across the valley the light in the Rock 
Schoolhouse which made their hearts re- 
joice. However this may be, it long bore 
the name, ‘‘ Saugus Lighthouse. ’’ 

Saugus Methodism seems almost insep- 
arably connected with the name of 
Father Taylor. This godly but eccentric 
man was born in Virginia in 1793. Asa 
boy he received little schooling, and early 
took to the sea, following this for several 
years. In 1811, while in Boston, he was 
converted undér Bishop Hedding, and fi- 
nally forsook the.sea and started out as a 
peddler of tinware and other goods. In 
his journeyings up and down his business 
brought him to Saugus, where lived a 
dear old saint known as Aunt Sweetser, 
who, recognizing the latent talent of the 
young man, taught him to read the Bible 
and hymn-book. Soon he began to hold 
meetings, first in Mrs. Sweetser’s house, 
then in the old Rock Schoolhouse. The 
first time he appeared in East Saugus, 
Rev. B. F. Lambord, presiding elder of 
Boston District, was preaching. As he 
concluded, a stranger sitting in the middle 
of the house jumped up, and, leaping over 
two of the intervening benches, landed in 
the little desk beside the preacher, threw 
off his coat, and began to exhort in a loud 
voice, pacing back and forth and frequent- 
ly bringing his fist down on the old pine 
desk. At the conclusion of the service 
Solomon Brown took him home, and from 
that time he and Father Taylor became 
fast friends. About 1818, East Saugus 
was connected with Malden, North Mal- 
den, and Lynnfield, as a part of the ‘‘ Mal- 
den Circuit.’’ 

A church was organized soon after, but 
the first Conference appointment was it 
1823. The ffirst church building was 
erected in 1827, on land given by Mr. John 
Shaw, a lifelong member of the church. 
It was 40x45 feet in dimensions, built with 

[Continued on page 1667] 
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Bridging the Hudson River 


rqNHE project of bridging the Hudson 
River, which was mooted some 
years ago, but fell through because of the 
unwillingness of some of the lesser rail- 
roads to bear their share of the cost, has 
been revived, although another form of 
bridge, lighter and less costly, is now pro- 
posed. The cutting of the tunnels from 
Jersey City to New York, a less desirable 
mode of procedure, has reduced, if it has 
not obviated, the necessity fora railroad 
bridge carrying many and heavy tracks, 
and the great increase in the value of real 
estate ‘‘ downtown ’”’ in New York renders 
the railroad bridge project seemingly im- 
practicable. The same objections do not 
lie against a lighter highway bridge if 
built at some point between Fourteenth 
and Seventy-fourth Streets. A joint com- 
mission has been appointed by the States 
of New York and New Jersey to consider 
the question. The Scientific American 
suggests that the Manhattan approach of 
the bridge could very conveniently be 
made at street grade from the high level of 
the Washington Heights district. There 
the bridge might serve asa part of the fine 
system of boulevards and driveways which 
extends from Riverside Park into the 
sronx and Westchester County, while on 
the New Jersey side connection could be 
made with the fine system of roads for 
which that State is famous. 


Oceanographic Museum of Monaco 


‘TN\HE Oceanographic Museum, estab- 

| lished by the Prince of Monaco on 
the rocky plateau of his little kingdom, 
almost overhanging the sea from which its 
treasures have in large part been brought, 
is a long and imposing building, which will 
house a great number of interesting 
Specimens gathered during the various 
marine expeditions of the Prince. In the 
museum, rooms will be provided for pri- 
vate work — set apart for the use of per- 
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sons who come to consult the collections 
—and also a_ well-equipped laboratory. 
In the basement are exhibited different 
types of floats and apparatus used for 
studying surface or deep sea currents, 
sea-sounding apparatus of many kinds 
water flasks, thermometers,  densi- 
meters, and instruments for studying the 
penetration of light into deep water. 
There is also on exhibition apparatus de- 
signed for use in capturing living speci- 
mens, such as Hensen nets, vertical nets 
with a large opening, and surface nets 
shown in actual or reduced size. The 
largest part of the exhibits will comprise 
the zodlogical collections taken from the 
sea-bottom, from the surface, or from 
mid-water, during the scientific campaigns 
of the Prince of Monaco. A large collec- 
tion of maps, graphic plans, photographs, 
etc., will complete the series of ocean- 
ographic documents, besides a_ series 
of water-color views made from living 
animals. 


Discovery of Nubian Manuscripts 


ARL SCHMIDT, a German savant, 
who is an authority on Coptic and 
the early Christian archzology of Upper 
Egypt, has just made at Cairo a discovery 
which is said to be of great importance to 
philology and history. Some insignificant 
sheets of parchment which were offered to 
him for sale proved to contain a Nubian 
text— no small discovery, since Nubian, 
although still spoken, has long ceased to 
be a written language. It is anticipated, 
therefore, that as soon as the manuscripts 
ean be fully deciphered, philological sci- 
ence will be enriched by a knowledge of 
the language spoken by the inhabitants of 
Nubia before the invasion of the Semitic 
tribes ; and that it may now be possible to 
read the inscriptions on a large number 
of ancient monuments in Egypt, which 
heretofore have been a mystery, and 
which, if deciphered, will doubtless 
throw light on the history of the earli- 
est Nubian races. Herr Schmidt has 
already ascertained that two of the 
Nubian fragments are a _ translation 
of Christian works. The first consists 
of a collection of extracts from the 
New Testament, and the second of a 
hymn to the Cross. There are frequent 
references to St. Paul. The manuscripts 
are thought to date from the eighth cen- 
tury, Anno Domini. 


Points about Needles 


HE point of a needle is a very impor- 
tant part of that useful little instru- 

ment, and there are many points about 
needles calculated to interest the general 
public. The daily consumption of needles 
all over the world is something like 3,000,- 
000, while every year the women of the 





United States break, lose and use some 
300,000,000 of those tiny tools. Few peo- 
ple while threading a needle have ever 
given a thought to the various processes 
through which the wire must pass before 
it comes out a needle. Yet the manufac- 
ture of needles includes some twenty-one 
different processes, from cutting the wire 
and threading the double needles by the 
eyes to separating the two needles on the 
one length of wire, heading, hardening in 
oil, cleaning out the sides of the eye, 
point-setting, 2nd final polishing. For 
wrapping purple paper is used, since it 
prevents rusting. There are many sorts 
of needles, for surgeons’, cooks’, glove- 
makers’, weavers’, sail-makers’, broom- 
makers’, milliners’, and dressmakers’ use. 
The needle is the evolved product of cen- 
turies of invention. In its primitive form 
it was made of bone, ivory, or wood. 
Point by point its manufacture has im- 
proved, until this little but not insignifi- 
cant instrument is now one of the highly- 
finished products of twentieth-century 
machinery and skill. 


Agreement as to Abyssinia 


REAT BRITAIN, France and Italy 
have signed an agreement, with 
the approval of King Menelik, for the 
maintenance of the integrity of Abyssinia, 
and prescribing the common action of the 
three Powers in all future contingencies 
likely to arise concerning that country. 
The status quo and the principle of the 
open door are to be maintained. The 
Powers agree to make no objection to the 
extension to Addis Abeba of the present 
railroad between Jiboutil and Diredaoua. 
In the event of disturbances arising to dis- 
turb the status quo the signatories of this 
agreement undertake to do their utmost to 
maintain the integrity of Ethiopia, and to 
confer with a view to safeguarding, first, 
the interests of Great Britain and Egypt in 
the basin of the Nile, particularly so far as 
the control of that river is concerned ; sec- 
ond, Italy’s interests in Ethiopia, and es- 
pecially the Hinterland of her possessions ; 
and, third, the French possessions and the 
zones necessary for the construction and 
working of the Jiboutil-Aedis Abeba Rail- 
road. Each Power retains the right to con- 
struct railroads in its own spheres. 





Distribution of the American Marine 


FWNHE American merchant marine has 
| experienced since 1855, when 583,450 
tons of shipping were built, marked fluctu- 
ations in its development. On the whole 
it has constituted an important agency in 
furthering American progress. American 
vessels are really the rate-makers for the 
domestic trade of the nation, since their 
competition governs in great measure the 
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schedules of all sail transportation. The 
coast, lake and river fleets of the United 
States have in the aggregate a tonnage far 
exceeding the carrying capacity of the 
vessels of some nations of good maritime 
position. It is the very small proportion 
of the American ships that is engaged in 
foreign trade that creates the impression 
that we have no merchant marine worth 
speaking of, since of all our immense for- 
eign trade last year only about twelve per 
cent. was carried in vessels under the 
American flag, which is now, so far as dis- 
played by cargo carriers, unknown in some 
of the greatest ports of the old world and 
South America. In 1879 the proportion, 
which had been steadily declining, was 
still twenty-three per cent. Yet with the 
rapid increase of our total merchant ton- 
nage, which on June 30 last was 6,674,969 
(as against 5,212,001 tons in 1855, its 
‘* palmiest ’’ year), there would seem to be 
ample materials ready fora great improve- 
ment of America’s position on the high 
seas. 


Anti-Noise Society Formed 


rQNHE anti-noise crusade, which has been 

| inaugurated in London, has received 
an added impetus in New York, where a 
Society for the Suppression of Unneces- 
sary Noises has been formed under the 
superintendency of Mrs. Isaac L. Rice. 
The object of this Society is not to put a 
stop to all noises, but to ameliorate the 
noisy conditions that now exist. Its first 
concern is for the comfort of the inmates 
of hospitals. It seeks to induce motormen, 
automobile drivers, etc., to refrain from 
needless ringing or tooting in the vicinity 
of hospitals, and to the same end labors 
with the captains of passing steamers. 
An agitation has even been begun for 
noiseless milk-wagons. On the board of 
directors of the new society are Dr. Dar- 
lington, of the New York Board of Health, 
and President Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The co-operation of the police 
has been evoked to assist in the suppres- 
sion of needless rackets. The cause is a 
good one, if not pressed too far. 


Koch on “Sleeping Sickness ” 


YROFESSOR ROBERT KOCH, who 
since May has been continuing his 
investigation in Equatorial Africa of the 
so-called ‘‘sleeping sickness,’’ in an offi- 
cial report to the German Government 
states that he has found that atosyl, a 
preparation of arsenic, is as efficacious in 
the treatment of the sickness as quinine 
is in the case of malaria. His study of the 
habits of the glossina palpalis, one of the 
insects disseminating ‘‘trypanosmes,’’ as 
he terms the germs, has revealed the fact 
that it lives in the undergrowth, or on 
water plants growing near the margins of 
lakes, and feeds on dead waterfowl, fish, 
and especially crocodiles. In an empty 
mission house at Bougali, Sese Island, 
northwestward of Victoria Nyanza, Pro- 
fessor Koch collected 900 patients, who 
have been treated with subcutaneous injec- 
tions of a half-gram solution of atosyl. 
Six hours after an injection ‘‘ trypanos- 
mes ’’ were still present in the system of a 
patent, but after eight hours the germs 
disappeared. Professor Koch, while hope- 
ful that he has discovered an effective 
means of dealing with this dread disease, 
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concludes that the patients must remain 
under observation a few months more be- 
fore he can be certain of having made per- 
manent cures. The ‘‘ sleeping sickness ’”’ 
attacks particularly men in the prime of 
life, and the mortality from the sickness 
has been so great that whole villages are 
now inhabited only by women and children. 


Mr. 


rWNHE Liberal Government, which has 
| been receiving of late a great deal 
of gratuitous advice as to the proper qual- 
ifications of the ambassador who is to 
succeed Sir Mortimer Durand, has at 
length made the excellent choice of Right 
Hon. James Bryce for that important 
post. It has been felt that British pres- 
tige needs re-establishing in Washington, 
where Baron Speck von Sternberg and 
M. Jusserand have been developing un- 
usual diplomatic strength. Hon. James 
Bryce is decidedly persona grata to the 
present Administration, andis very popular 
with Americans generally. He is a man 
of letters and of great culture, and has 
the name of having written in his book on 
the ‘‘ American Commonwealth ’’ the best 
work about America since De Tocque- 
ville’s famous studies. Mr. Bryce has 
the reputation of being the best all- 
around man in Parliament. He will be 
acceptable to the Irish, and his republican 
sympathies will secure for him a ready 
and warm welcome in America. 


Bryce Appointed Ambassador 





Exploitation of the Congo 


NHE exploitation of the Congo has 
hitherto meant in a large degree spo- 
liation. American interest in Congo ques- 
tions, however, was languid and ineffec- 
tual until the news was flashed across the 
sea that an American syndicate under the 
lead of Thomas F. Ryan had practically 
acquired a concession involving among 
other grants the right to develop the rub- 
ber resources of over 8,400,000 acres, a 
tract about half the size of the State of 
Maine. As a trustee of Congo interests 
King Leopold II. has been a distinct dis- 
appointment, and the world will not re- 
gret to hear that the Chamber of Deputies 
of Belgium, by a vote of 127 to 30, has 
approved the proposal that Belgium accept 
the terms of King Leopold’s will, be- 
queathing the Congo Independent State to 
Belgium, with the stipulation that the roy- 
al private domains there may be main- 
tained integrally after its annexation. 
This may seem to be a somewhat extraor- 
dinary proceeding, but it is in line with 
that help - yourself - to - some - part - of-the- 
world attitude which has all along marked 
the foreign policies of European Powers. 
The existing concessions, including those 
granted to Americans, are to be respected. 
Under the new régime conditions can 
hardly be worse than they have been under 
King Leopold’s persecuting paternalism. 
It will not do to assume that there will be 
no oppression of the natives of the Congo 
simply because a group of moneymaking 
Americans has acquired a quasi-right to 
invade their territory. The Congo gues- 
tion is now distinctly before England and 
the United States, and there are signs that 
Congress, despite the activity of any Bel- 
gian lobbies maintained in this country, 
means to take action contributing toward 
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the realization of reforms in that 
section of Africa, which hitherto has 
been one of the darkest portions of 
the Dark Continent. 


Church Legislation in France 


r¥WNHE Clemenceau Ministry, confronted 

| with difficulties which no Govern- 
ment has experienced since 1870, has 
precipitated a legislative battle with 
the Right in the Chamber of Deputies, 
over the Church question, and is pushing 
through a bill that is really a collection of 
amendments to the Separation Law of 
1905, and which is calculated to strengthen 
the hands of the Government in dealing 
with the Church crisis. The situation is 
as tense as ever, and M. Clemenceau, 
while announcing that he is not clinging 
to power, realizes the gravity of the posi- 
tion of the Ministry, and declares that he 
will not back down. M. Clemenceau, to 
use one of his own phrases, is resolved to 
‘*assure the supremacy of the civil law.’’ 
The temper of the Government, however, 
is marked by an absence of passion, which 
is a favorable sign. While the ejectment 
proceedings continue, they have taken on 
the character of routine work, the “‘ vio- 
lence,’’ for the most part, being formal. 
The Catholic members of the Chamber of 
Deputies have lost prestige, through fail- 
ure to register their views in debate, the 
explanation being, according to M. Jaurés, 
that Roman absolutism has killed all Cath- 
olic action of initiative in France. The 
Vatican has issued a note of protest to 
foreign Powers on the Separation Law of 
1905, and a statement of its views on the 
new French measure, which lays great 
stress on the forcible expulsion of M. Mon- 
tagnini from France. 





Message on Brownsville Riot 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is not the 
man to remain silent under criti- 
cism, and in a Message sent to Congress, 
on Dec. 19, he repels the charges printed 
in many of the papers of the country, al- 
leging injustice in the discharge of the 
colored soldiers of the 25th Infantry. The 
President describes the Brownsville inci- 
dent as the worst form of lynching, and 
resents the imputation that the finding of 
the military officers appointed to investi- 
gate the affair was at all colored by 
Southern sympathies or prejudices. No 
new facts are stated, but precedents reach- 
ing as far back as the Civil War are cited 
in support of the action of the President 
in summarily discharging the colored 
troops. It is pointed out that the orders 
issued discharged only individuals, and not 
all the members of the battalion at that, 
so that, by the transfer of other men to 
them, the entity and service of the com- 
panies are continued in the Army. The 
majority sentiment in the Senate seems to 
be to the effect that the President, by the 
presentation of fresh evidence, has made 
a strong case, though some still doubt. 
Senator Foraker is unconvinced that the 
‘* shooting up ’’ of Brownsville was really 
done by the colored troops in the manner 
alleged, and many senators question the 
legality of the proviso in the Presidential 
order which declares the dismissed mem 
ineligible to civil office. The whole 
Brownsville matter has been referred by 
the Senate to a committee. 
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Around the 


JERUSALEM 


JE shall not undertake to describe 
\ the emotions which thrilled our 
heart as we entered Jerusalem by the 
Jaffa Gate and were welcomed to our hotel 
by Dr. and Mrs. Selah Merrill, whose cor- 
diality and kindness we can never forget. 
Consul Merrill is revered and beloved by 
all. He is doing splendid service for his 
Government and country, and as a dis- 
tinguished archzologist and _ Biblical 
scholar he has shed much light on Syria, 
and especially Palestine. Dr. George 
Adam Smith says that he has written 
the best book on Galilee. We are 
much gratified to announce that he 
has in press (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany) another volume, soon to appear, 
on ‘‘ Ancient Palestine.’’ Our friends 
took us up on the roof of the hotel, 
commanding the city and its environs, and 
pointed out the objects of special interest. 
There at the left is the dome of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and that other, largest dome, 
is the Mosque of Omar. In front is the 
tower of the German Church, in the dedi- 
cation of which Kaiser Wilhelm took part 
not long ago — the only Protestant church 
within the walls. Quite close, on the 
right, is the Tower of David, and near 
that the humiliatingly insignificant head- 
quarters of the American consul. The 
Christian, Coptic, Latin, Greek Orthodox, 
Armenian, Mohammedan and Jewish quar- 
ters were designated. Then, tenderly, the 
Mount of Olives, the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane, and, away yonder, Bethlehem. The 
present population of the city is some 
80,000, as accurately as can be ascertained, 
for the Jews stubbornly resist every 
effort to take a census, remembering 
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closed on Saturday, the traffic of the place 
seems to be suspended. 

Some preliminary facts in the history of 
Jerusalem, not as familiar to the writer as 
they should have been, are herewith stat- 
ed, to prepare the reader for what we are 
compelled to record later. No one ac- 
quainted with the phenomenal history of 
Jerusalem will expect to find the monu- 
ments of the time of Jesus Christ which 
are held so sacredly in our thought. The 
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time to a depth of from twenty to ninety 
feet. The visitor to Jerusalem needs, 
therefore, to become familiar with the 
tragic history of the city, including espe- 
cially the fanatical efforts of the Crusader, 
if he would be spared the painful disillu- 
sion which comes to so many who antici- 
pate much and find really so little of sacred 
monuments that is historic. Referring 
to the effort of the Crusader to wrest this 
city and land from the pagans who pos- 
sessed it, Dr. George Adam Smith pre- 
sents this vivid and informational para- 
graph: 

** And there, in Crusading 
times, the courage of Chris- 
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preservation of the same, any way, would 
be a continuous miracle ; but, considering 
the unusual vicissitudes through which Je- 
rusalem has passed, it would be unnatural 
and impossible. For here, literally, one 
city lies heaped upon another. Jerusalem 
went through no less than twenty-seven 
distinct sieges, from Jebusites and Israel- 
ites, Egyptians and Assyrians, Greeks and 
Romans, Mohammedans and Christians. 
In the year A. D. 70 occurred, under Titus, 
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David’s sin in ‘‘numbering the people.’’ 
Of the 80,000 inhabitants 7,000 are Mos- 
lems, 4,000 Latins, 6,000 Orthodox Greeks, 
and about 50,000 Jews. The latter have 
nearly athundred synagogues. Jews are 
driven here from Russia, Spain, and other 
countries where they suffer persecution. 
To die in this city and to be buried in Jeru- 
salem, is the devout Jew’s supreme desire. 
There are three Sabbaths in the city — the 
Mohammedan on Friday, the Jewish on 
Saturday, and the Christian on Sunday, 
The Jew is so largely in the ascendency, 
that with all their places of business 


the siege and utter destruction of the 
Holy City. The slaughter was frightful, 
and the Temple and the whole city were 
burned down with the exception of a part 
of Herod’s palace and his three towers.”’ 
No effort.was made to identify the sacred 
sites connected withthe life and death of 
Jesus Christ until Queen Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, came to Palestine 
in 326A. D. Of her devout but absurdly 
credulous and uncritical discoveries too 
much evidence remains even to this day. 
Dr. Selah Merrill estimates that the accu- 
mulated ruins cover the city of Christ’s 





tendom was scorched to the 
heart so as never to rally in 
all the East again. Where 
the heights of Hattin offer 
neither shade nor springs, 
the Crusaders (1187 A. D.), 
tempted, it is said, by some 
treachery, came forth to 
meet Saladin. A hot July 
night without water was 
followed by burning day, to 
add to the horrors of which 
the enemy set fire to the 
scrub. The smoke set the 
fevered Christians into a 
panic ; knights choked in 
their hot armor; the blind- 
ed foot soldiers, breaking 
their ranks and dropping 
their weapons, were ridden 
down in mobs by the Moslem cavalry ; and though 
here and there groups of brave men fought sun 
and fire and sword far on into the terrible after- 
noon, the defeat was utter. A militant and 
truculent Christianity, as false as the relics of 
the ‘ true cross’ round which it was rallied, met 
its judicial end within view of the scenes where 
Christ proclaimed the gospel of peace and went 
about doing good.” 


Peter the Hermit, his followers and 
successors, were fired by an inflammable 
zeal to possess this land ; but we now see 
how mistaken, unchristian, and worse 
than useless it was. Some of us possess- 
ing and possessed by a zeal innocent in 
purpose, but intense in its yearning to see 
and identify sacred sites in Palestine, have 
had to learn our most painful lesson. But 
why search for the Temple or its ruins when 
He who was the truth said, referring spe- 
cifically to the same twenty centuries ago : 
‘*See ye not all these things ? verily I 
say unto you, There shall not be left here 
one stone upon another, that shall not be 
thrown down.’’ 


PAINFUL REVELATIONS 


We shrink from the record we are forced 
to write. Indeed, we have been tempted 
to leave the letter on Jerusalem unwrit- 
ten. All the sacred associations and im- 
pressions of the city disappear as we 
study it and its inhabitants. The exam- 
ination is so disappointing and overwhelm- 
ing as to make the intelligent worshiper 
of his Lord heart-sick ; and yet who will 
believe it ? The reader doubts while he 
reads, *and believes that the writer was 
moved, consciously or unconsciously, by 
some peculiar motives or influences. But 
it was not so. Wewere “in the spirit ’’ 
on that day when we entered at 9 o’clock 
in the morning the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. There was no prejudice or 
prejudgment, only absolute openness and 
receptivity of mind. We hungered, with 
unspeakable longing, to see something 
tangible of the life and work of our ador- 
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able Lord. But we saw and felt nothing 
of the kind. In place of it we were shown 
the most childish devices in connection 
with His life and death. Jerusalem is a 
museum of Christian inventions, exhibited 
for gain. There is nothing in connection 
with Biblical history that you are not 
shown. There is sharp rivalry among the 
different sects in the domain of religious 
fabrications and ecclesiastical lies, which 
sickens and repels. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the depressing disappointment 
which the first day’s search for truth in 
Jerusalem brought to our notice. Bred to 
the legal profession, and for several years 
accustomed to examine and weigh evi- 
dence in support of any important allega- 
tion, the writer was astounded and nau- 
seated by the testimony (or rather the 
lack of it) in support of the declarations 
made. Sowill any visitor to Jerusalem 
feel who insists simply upon an answer to 
the question: ‘‘ What are the facts in 
the case ?’’ Jerusalem is, therefore, nota 
** Holy City,’’ nor should it be so charac- 
terized. We have used the term in the 
past, but shall dosono more. Eight dif- 
ferent denominations worship, or appear 
to, in the Churchof the Holy Sepulchre, 
but Turkish soldiers are necessarily pres- 
ent, always with rifle in hand, to keep 
those of different sects from flying at each 
other’s throats. 

Here are some of the things shown us 
in Jerusalem : The actual impress of one 
of Christ’s feet, made by stepping upon a 
stone, and large enough to take in an ordi- 
nary sized naked foot ; the three holes in 
which the crosses were set; the place 
where Queen Helena, the mother of Con- 
stantine, in about 330 A. D., found the 
actual crosses on which Jesus and the two 
thieves were crucified (we were told how 
the cross of Christ was identified : The 
three crosses were laid in turn upon a sick 
woman, the first two without any effect, 
but the third, the cross of Christ, instant- 
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ly restored her to health); the pillar to 
which Jesus was bound when He was 
scourged, and the one He sat upon ; the 
tomb of Jesus, and, near by, the tombs of 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea ; the 
chamber in which the Last Supper was 
eaten ; the Via Dolorosa ; the place where 
Herod beheaded James ; the actual spot 
where the cock stood and crowed when 
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where he laid hold of the rock to prevent 
its following Mohammed to heaven when 
he died. As the rock is 60 feet long, 45 
feet wide, and about five feet thick on one 
side, sloping down to one foot on the other, 
Mohammed, on the way to heaven, must 
have possessed tremendous lifting-power. 
In a sacred box, near to the sacred stone, 
are three hairs of his head, which are 
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Peter denied his Lord — and so on ad nau- 
seam. Do you want more mementos ? 
They will be shown for the asking. 

But the Mohammedan is not to be out- 
ranked in wonders and sacred stones. Go 
to the Mosque of Omar, and you will be 
provided with all you can stand. This 
beautiful and very rich mosque is built 
over the Sacred Rock which stands upon 
the summit of Mount Moriah, ‘‘ upon the 
very spot where Ornan had his threshing- 
floor ; where Abraham offered up Isaac ; 
where David interceded for the plague- 
stricken people, and where the Jewish 
temple, the glory of Israel, stood.’’ The 
impress of the hand of Gabriel is shown 
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actually shown on special occasions to Mo 
hammedan saints. They were exhibited 
the day we entered the mosque. In an- 
other place an impression in the marble of 
some three inches at the deepest point is 
shown, where Mohammed had leaned his 
head in prayer until he wore the stone 
away. The most amusing exhibit was a 
round stone into which originally nineteen 
spikes had been driven ; and when they 
are all drawn the world is to come to an 
end. The devil had drawn fifteen and a 
half, and the Mohammedan who showed us 
about the mosque said (as this was the last 
thing to be seen by us) that our possibility 
of getting to heaven would depend upon 
the amount of backsheesh given him then 
and there. My ministerial companion was 
led to invest five cents in the Mohammedan 
chance for heaven. 

But we might write pages more of the 
same sort of stuff told about Jerusalem to 
every visitor, and, worst of all, confi- 
dently believed by the deluded pilgrims 
who visit this city. William E. Curtis, 
the well-known Chicago journalist, makes 
the statement that ninety per cent. of 
those who listen to these stories believe 
them, which is not very complimentary to 
the intelligence of the visitors to this 
city. 

To put himself right on this very impor- 
tant matter, and also to put his readers 
right, the writer will now introduce two 
entirely competent witnesses. The first 
is Dr. William E. Barton, pastor of Oak 
Park Congregational Church, Chicago, 
and formerly pastor of Shawmut Church, 
Boston. He is an eminent clergyman and 
a broad-minded, scholarly, and tolerant 
man. In his excellent and fresh volume 
on ‘‘ The Old World in the Néw Century,” 
he says : 


“It is difficult to answer the question : What 
purpose is Jerusalem serving in the world? If 
earth has a superfluous city, this would seem to 
be the one. Itis a constant impertinence, for- 
ever thrusting itself between the visitor and his 
ideal, It possesses no single spot within the 
walls where a person can reconstruct a noble 
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past without the distortion and limitation of un- 
founded and superfluous tradition. There is no 
place in the Orient where the commercial spirit 
is more sordid, or mendicancy more shameless, 
or filth more revolting. ... There is no place 
where sacred spots are more industriously made 
secular through barefaced ecclesiastical lying 
and arrant religious cupidity. Again and again 
a man finds himself raising the question whether 
it would not be better for the world if this 
masquerade of mendicancy behind the mask of 
religion had never been made possible by the 
last rebuilding of Jerusalem. . .. I remember 
how much more vivid and satisfactory a picture 
had been possible of the ancient world of Eph- 
esus, where there were ruins, and only ruins, 
that tell the story of a splendid past.” 


And Dr. Barton does well to quote the 
following in support of his _ position 
from Charles Dudley Warner (who needs 
no commendation) in his volume on 
‘*The Levant :’’ 


“Jerusalem, in fact, is encrusted with layer 
upon layer of inventions, the product of creduli- 
ty, cunning and superstition, a monstrous growth 
always enlarging, so that already the simple facts 
of history are buried almost beyond recognition 
beneath this mass of rubbish. Perhaps it would 
have been better for the growth of Christianity 
in the world if Jerusalem had been abandoned, 
and becume like Carthage and Memphis and 
Tadmor in the wilderness, and the modern 
pilgrim were free to choose his seat upon a 
fallen wall or mossy rock and reconstruct for 
himself the pageant of the past, and recall the 
Living Presence, undisturbed by the imper- 
tinences which belittle the name of religion. It 
has always been held well that the place of the 
burial of Moses was unknown. 
perhaps conduced to the purity of the Christian 
faith if no attempt had ever been made to break 
through the obscurity which rests upon the 
place of the sepulchre of Christ. Invention 
has grown upon invention, and we have the 
Jerusalem of today as a result of the exaggerat- 
ed importance attached to the localization of the 
Divine manifestation. Whatever interest Jeru- 
salem has for the antiquarian, or for the devout 
mind, it is undeniable that one must seek in 
other lands and among other peoples for the 
robust virtue, the hatred of shams and useless 
forms, the sweet charity, the invigorating princi- 
ples, the high thinking, and the simple worship 
inculeated by the Founder of Christianity.” 


What advantage, then, hath the visitor 
to Jerusalem over the stay-at-home? 
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None whatsoever, so far as the Christian 
life is concerned. Better stay at home. 
Unless linked to Jesus Christ by a personal 
faith and communion like that of Paul, 
which enabled the Apostle to say, ‘I 
live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,’’ 
the visitor is likely to receive a violent 
shock to his faith which may affect him 
for life. We repeat the advice given by 
Dr. William M. Taylor, for so many years 
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it not to unmistakably and forever teach 
that Christianity cannot be localized ? 
Christianity is a world-religion, for South, 
West, North, as well as East. It must 
needs be born, cradled, incarnated, some- 
where. It began at Jerusalem, but, cast- 
ing off its chrysalis shell, it flew to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Its genius 
is world-wide. To give it a single locus is 
to narrow, limit and depreciate it, and to 
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the distinguished minister of Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York city, when a presi- 
dent of one of our Methodist theological 
seminaries said to him, ‘‘I am planning 
to go to Jerusalem.’’ ‘‘ Don’t go,’’ Dr. 
Taylor replied instantly, with some em- 
phasis. ‘‘Stay at home and keep your 
Christian ideals.’’ 

What is the meaning, then, of the un- 
paralleled history of Jerusalem—its ef- 
facement under Titus (A. D. 70), the re- 
peated rebuildings and destructions, the 
hot, tragic Crusading waves, its present 
religious inventions and abominations? Is 
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create a sacred place to which the blind 
and sensuous devotee will make pilgrimage 
as a special privilege and preferred grace. 
Christianity is to have no Meccas, Romes, 
or even Jerusalems, for pilgrims. Jesus 
answered the question for all time when 
the woman at Jacob’s Well asked Him 
where men ought to worship. He said: 
‘The hour cometh when ye shall neither 
in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, 
worship the Father. . . . The true wor- 
shipers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth; for the Father seeketh such 
to worship him. God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.’’ Paul reaches the 
same sublime spiritual truth when he de- 
clares: ‘‘ Though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now henceforth know 
we him no more.’’ A spiritual religion, 
based on the New Testament, does not 
thrive here. The environment kills it. 
Then, too, religious faddists of every type 
who can raise sufficient funds come to 
Jerusalem. Some come from America and 
England to help the Lord fulfill the proph- 
ecies; and this type, as a rule, does not 
develop well. Recently a woman died who 
had been here eighteen years, daily ex- 
pecting the coming of her Lord and waiting 
to make Him the first cup of tea on His 
arrival! Another person came not long 
ago from England and wanted to be driven 
to Bethel. On arriving there he asked for 
the ‘‘ bridge ;’’ and when finally he made 
it clear that he was looking for ‘‘ Jacob’s 
Ladder,’’ and was told there was none in 
Bethel, he demanded in a rage that he be 
driven back instantly to Jerusalem, whence 
he started immediately for England. 
Faith-healing is here; also Christian Sci- 
ence, a Free Love colony, Sandford of 
Maine, and every other ‘‘ism.’’ We are 
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very glad that Methodism is not here. The 
field is greatly overworked already. Jews 
and Christians are now heavily subsidized, 
and there is very little chance for any per- 
son who really desires to be religious to 
obtain the ‘‘ loaves and fishes.’’ 


OUTSIDE THE WALLS 


Gethsemane is visited by every disciple 


of our Lord, but the place now so called is 
appropriated by the Roman Church, about 
one-third of an acre, which is surrounded 
covered with stones. 


by a wall This 
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means that backsheesh is to be paid direct 
for the privilege of entering it, or for 
flowers which the keeper volunteers to 
cut. Acave is pointed out where Jesus 
uttered His prayer of agony, a rocky place 
where the disciples slept, and the very 
spot where Judas gave the kiss of be- 
trayal. We have entered the Garden of 
Gethsemane many a time in our siudy at 
home, and felt its awful significance much 
more impressively than on this day. 

The Mount of Olives has always been a 
‘* holy of holies ’’ to the disciples of Jesus. 
It is easily reached by a half-hour’s walk 
from the city. Over this mount Jesus 
passed in His triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem, and from it, with 
hands outstretched in 
blessing, He ascended to 
heaven. The position 
commands a fine view of 
Gethsemane and of the 
city and all the country 
round about. But the 
Orthodox Greek is here 
with a church on the very 
spot, of course, from 
which the Lord ascend- 
ed ; and, adjoining it, isa 
mosque, to the minaret 
of which we were per- 
mitted, in consideration 
of some backsheesh, to 
climb. But a personal 
visit to what is probably 
the historic spot adds 
little, if anything, to the 
hallowed sacredness with 
which we have always 
clothed it. 

As we left Jerusalem 
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we saw the Jews standing near the 
ruins of the Temple, and wailing over 
its destruction. It is a pathetic sight, 
and stout indeed is the heart that 
can witness it without being deeply 
affected. Every Friday at 4.30 in the 
afternoon for many centuries the Jews 
have gathered for this plaintive service. 
At one time there were 250 present, 25 
being women. We saw them kiss the 
cold stones, and press their faces into the 
crevices in the wall as they wailed out 
their sorrow. Some wore rich robes of 


The Passing 


rWNuHeE year 1906 has almost passed away, 
| and it has been on the whole a pros- 
perous year—a good year in which to be 
alive, and which has supplied its best 
offerings of blessing to those who during 
it were most alive. For the American 
nation at large the year has brought large 
material returns, and although we must 
discount that cheap optimism which makes 
the raising ten per cent. of the wages of a 
few classes of operatives a note of rejoic- 
ing significant of general prosperity, or 
which regards the successful investment 
ventures of some crafty capitalists as 
symptomatic of a universal leveling up, 
forgetting that, while prices have risen 
thirty per cent., the salaries of profes- 
sional people for the most part have not 
been advanced, it must still be admitted 
that trade balances have on the whole been 
satisfactory, the crops have been ample, 
factories have been running on almost if 
not quite full time, and railway lines have 
been considerably extended. Industrial 
oppression there has been, and grievous 
economic wrongs persist, but colossal 
frauds have been run to earth, and the 
perpetrators of them punished, justice has 
been vindicated, and a healthy plebiscite 
in favor of the Ten Commandments has 
been evoked. Multitudes have failed to 
receive all that was their due, but there 
has been little absolute penury ; the abject 
poverty that has been apparent has gener- 
ally been due to the ravages of the liquor 
traffic — one of the wretched evils that has 
been bequeathed by 1906 to its immediate 
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blue, orange and crimson. Fathers led 
their children up to the wall and held them 
in front of them that they might teach 
them the sad story. Men stood with He- 
brew Bibles in hand, and, with a constant 
bowing motion, read from the Book of 
Lamentations. This scene was deeply 


impressive, and lingers with us. What 
does it mean? Who can solve the 
Jew, his racial solidarity, his perpetu- 
ity, and his ' unconquerable religious 
hope ? 

PF. 
of the Year 


successor, but which ought not to be al- 
lowed to survive 1907. 

On the moral and spiritual side we are 
optimists enough to believe, or at least to 
hope, that the past year has brought im- 
provement... Is the world getting better? 
Even Christian people —and they are the 
only persons who are competent to judge 
the matter — differ on this question. The 
data are too many and too complicated to 
warrant a snap-judgment. But at any rate 
a part, even a large part, of the world is 
getting better, through the preaching and 
living of the Cross of Jesus, and certainly 
there never was a time when the Gospel 
was so generally heralded as in 1906. 
Great revivals have marked as with clouds 
of glory the passage of the months, and 
notable successes have attended mission- 
ary work. In these campaigns of the 
Cross the religious press — all too little 
appreciated by the public and inadequately 
supported — has taken a big, brave share. 

It is well to awaken the memories of 
the past twelve months before they go 
from us, that we may see how God has 
been with us as a people even when we 
were unaware of His presence ; how He 
has worked for us better than we could 
have worked for ourselves ; and how even 
the losses and bereavements of the year 
have brought their solace with their sor- 
row, as the pathos of the past becomes 
steadily transfigured into the strength of 
the present and the promise of the future. 
In the case of too many people the mem- 
ory of the past is covered up with mani- 
fold obliterations, and the need is for some 
one to come and restore to us pictures 
of what has been best in the vanished 
weeks, much as did they who, finding a 
chapel in Florence covered over with two 
inches of stucco, removed the coarse coat- 
ing of the years until there shone forth 
from underneath the rare frescoings of a 
Guido. God has done much for us in the 
past, as individuals and as a nation, where- 
of we are glad, and by which we are encour- 
aged for the future. For those all who 
have now come to the end of the year, and 
for those who were tired before they came 
to the end, there is this song of hope — it 
is better further on. This progressive 
beatitude is the portion of the Christian 
believer, and of nootherman. John G. 
Whittier, in his eighty-third year, sang, 
albeit with quavering note : 

“No longer forward or behind 
I look in hope or fear ; 
But grateful take the good I find — 
The best of Now and Here.” 
The man of faith who has Christ as His 
Redeemer is not appalled or disturbed by 
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the lapse of time or the loss of strength, 
but lives in a perpetual Now of blessing, 
and, before he is in heaven, finds his 
heaven Here. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Bishop Charles C. McCabe 
REV. ALFRED J. HOUGH. 


They say McCabe is dead. No — such as he 

Possess a two-fold immortality — 

Dwelling in light, where angels sing and soar, 

And in the hearts of men forevermore. 

His face is white ? hands folded on his breast ? 

He must be weary, and is taking rest ! 

He lives — in deeds he wrought, in words he 
said, 

The songs he sang — Oh, no, he is not dead! 


He lives — as lives the sunshine and the rain 

In flowers, in fruitage, and the golden grain ; 

He passed, and has been passing, year by year, 
Into the nation’s life a voice of cheer, 

Into the church’s heart, like light, perfume, 

A tongue of fire flashed from the Upper Room. 
Long as the nation lives, the church shall be, 
His heart-throbs will be felt from sea to sea. 


Oh, how we loved him, wondering as he spake, 

How great a soul the blessed God could make ; 

And when he sang, it seemed as though the 
tongue 

Of some rapt angel heavenly measures sung. 

And he is dead! Ah, they die not who live 

Themselves in daily sacrifice to give, 

But broken, like a vase with rich perfumes, 

Sweeten forever all earth’s splendid rooms. 


He was a lover, to his nation gave 

A lover’s heart, the bravest of the brave, 

—— ad flag with prayer through shot and 
shell, 

For her laid down in Libby’s reeking cell ; 

Then, through the years of peace spread far 
abroad 

The sweet love story of the Son of God. 

Carry the form, the clay, the casket by, 

The lovers of mankind can never die. 


Groton, Vt. 


THE CHAPLAIN-BISHOP 


rWNHE heart of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, to its remotest bound, will 
give a mighty sob as it hears that this 
great leader has put off his armor and 
entered into rest. For forty years Charles 
Cardwell McCabe has been an active and 
conspicuous figure on the stage of Metho- 
dism, seen afar and dearly loved. It is 
seventy years since he came into the 
world, his birth being Oct. 11, 1836, at 
Athens, Ohio, where among his early 
playmates were Bishops Cranston and 
Moore, who were also born in that place. 
He was converted at eight years of age, 
and was educated at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Entering the Ohio Conference in 
1860, his first appointment was Putnam. 
In the autumn of 1862 he enlisted as chap- 
lain in the 122d Ohio Infantry, and was 
captured by the Confederate forces on the 
battlefield of Winchester, Va. His expe- 
riences during four months in Libby 
Prison, Richmond, characteristically seen 
on their ‘‘ sunny side,’’ have delighted 
many hundreds of audiences who thronged 
the largest halls to listen to this captivat- 
ing lecture about captivity, and have 
brought,to the assistance of good causes 
tens of thousands of dollars. On being 
released, he rejoined his regiment, but 
was soon pressed into the service of the 
Christian Commission, for which he raised 
large sums of money. After the war he 
took one other station, Portsmouth, O., 
where he erected a large and handsome 
church. But his work was not to be in 
the pastorate. His special gifts in the 
line of money-raising were so marked that 
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he was employed, in 1866, in behalf of the 
Centennial Fund, soon after which he be- 
came financial agent for Ohio Wesleyan 
University, then in 1868 for the Board of 
Church Extension. He speedily was made 
assistant corresponding secretary of the 
Board, doing wonders in its Loan Fund 
and carrying its banner triumphantly to 
all parts of the land, till his song, ‘‘ We’re 
Building Two a Day,’’ was less than 
the truth. So conspicuous had been 
his success, and so wide was his popu- 
larity, that, when Dr. Fowler was taken 
from the Missionary secretaryship, in 
1884, to become a Bishop, tiere was a 
practically unanimous feeling that the 
great Society in New York should have 
the services of the famous Chaplain. He 
was elected one of the corresponding secre- 
taries (in connection with Dr. John M. 
Reid) by the General Conference which 
met in Philadelphia, and soon distinguished 
himself by raising the cry of, ‘‘ A Million 
for Missions.’’ The year he entered the 
office the total receipts were $731,125. In 
1887 the million had been reached, although 
it was not till 1889 that this sum was ob- 
tained from the Conference collections 
only. In 1888 he became, by the retire- 
ment of Dr. Reid, senior secretary, and 
was re-elected as such in 1892. The re- 
ceipts for the last year of his incumbency 
were $1,262,248, and they had been nearly 
as much for the previous six or seven 
years, so that it may fairly be said that, 
very largely through his unsurpassed ad- 
vocacy and generalship, half a million dol- 
lars were added to the annual income of 
the Society, making possible the great 
triumphs of these later years. His twelve 
years in the Missionary secretaryship will 
entitle him to rank high among the noble 
men who have so worthily filled this office 
from the beginning. 

The General Conference of 1896 at 
Cleveland chose Secretary McCabe, on the 
fifteenth ballot, to the high office of Gen- 
eral Superintendent. The long struggle 
necessary to his election shows that there 
were many who, while greatly appreciat- 
ing his work as a money-raiser, questioned 
his qualifications for the different duties 
of a Bishop. Nor can he be held to have 
been as signally well fitted for the latter 
as for the former. It is generally under- 
stood that, in presiding, he paid scant 
heed sometimes to the ordinary rules of 
parliamentary procedure, and was more 
occupied in getting things done than in ob- 
serving strict regularity as to the method. 
But we have never heard it charged 
against him that he was arbitrary in deal- 
ing with men or otherwise than brotherly 
through and through. His big heart and 
breezy Western spirit might make short 
work with inconvenient forms or precise 
technicalities, but they stood him in good 
stead for affecting helpfully and power- 
fully the souls of those about him. His 
episcopal labors were carried on in all 
parts of the country with the same sin- 
gleness of eye, unrestricted devotion, and 
heartiness of activity that had character- 
ized the previous periods of his public life. 
He was not called to belt the globe, as 
were some of his colleagues. He visited 
the missions in Europe once, inspected the 
work in Mexico once, and went to South 
America twice, bringing back from all 
these places a fresh fund of information 
and a greatly increased interest in the 
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needs of those countries, which bore am- 
ple fruit. He was in Mexico in 189, and 
it is recorded that ‘‘the visit of Bishop 
McCabe was an inspiration to all the work- 
ers in the district.’’ In 1901 and 1902 he 
presided at the South America Confer- 
ence. Here, also, the missionaries testify 
that ‘‘Bishop McCabe’s visit and presidency 
at our Conference was the source of great 
delight and profit to our entire work. We 
had great pleasure and derived immense 
benefit from his coming. He threw him- 
self so completely into our work, and took 
such interest in everything connected with 
it, that he gained the sympathies of 
every one here.’’ ‘‘ His second presidency 
of the Conference was peculiarly helpful 
in the launching of several important 
building projects and in the continuance 
of the important work of the Theological 
Seminary.’’ Similar testimonials might 
be multiplied. 

The Bishop was elected, Dec. 10, 1902, 
Chancellor of the American University, 
Washington, in succession to its founder, 
Bishop Hurst, and has accomplished as 
much as could be expected, under all the 
circumstances, toward furthering this im- 
portant enterprise. He has been most 
abundant in labors and projects for the 
promotion of many good causes —too 
abundant for his physical powers, as the 
outcome sadly shows. His episcopal resi- 
dence for the first quadrennium was at 
Fort Worth, Texas; for the second, at 
Omaha, Nebraska; for the third at Phil- 
adelphia, where in his sixteen years of 
Church Extension service he had made 
very many friends and was peculiarly at 
home. In the neighborhood of all these 
places he was strongly felt in a many- 
sided helpfulness. He took a prominent 
part in preparing ‘‘ Winnowed Hymns,’’ 
‘The Finest of the Wheat,’’ and other 
popular singing books that had immense 
circulation. As a singer few could stir 
vast throngs so mightily with the melody 
of his voice, few were so helpful in devo- 
tional leadership. His heroic financial 
efforts in saving the greatly jeopardized 
Metropolitan Church, Washington, the 
church in Salt Lake City, and many similar 
enterprises, will not soon be forgotten. 
He had a peculiar faculty for winning the 
confidence of moneyed men ; he could tap 
their treasuries almost at will. His own 
marvelous enthusiasm and optimism were 
contagious. He was an extremely gener- 
ous giver himself, always ready to lead off 
in handsome style from the tithing-box 
which God seemed to keep replenished, as 
He is accustomed todo. Probably no one 
in this generation has done as much to 
promote systematic beneficence in the 
church, both by precept and example, as 
Bishop McCabe. We greatly regret that 
neither he nor Bishop Vincent — two of 
the best beloved men on the Board — have 
ever presided at the New England Confer- 
ence ; and we exceedingly lament that the 
great-souled, ever genial Chaplain (for such 
he will long be affectionately, familiarly 
called) should thus prematurely, in the 
midst of his highly productive activities, 
be snatched from the church which through 
all its borders is now called to mourn its 
loss. 

_ We mentioned last week the particulars 

of the seizure and the probability of his 

speedy departure. He lingered another 
[Continued from page 1648] 
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REV. JOSEPH SCOTT, 


An Appreciation 
REV. B. D. HAHN, D. D. 


REFUSE to weep. This is a festival, 
] not a fast. The trumpets of assembly 
are blown in heaven; it is not a time for 
sackcloth andashes. It ison my lips tosay: 
**T am distressed for thee, my brother, Jon- 
athan. Very pleasant hast thou been unto 
me. Thy love to me was wonderful.’’ He 
was my friend, and when my children wit- 
nessed the good confession, he was beside 
the baptistry in oversight and benediction. 
He was opposed to mourning for the dead 
and indiscriminating eulogy; therefore, ac- 
cording to his own phrase, I shall say only 
‘‘ what is fit.’”’ 

He was aswordsman. The literary pro- 
fession of the present which leads us to 
deprecate controversy, and, with an air of 
judicial impartiality, dissemble the fact of 
debate, he regarded as an affectation, if 
not the practice of the literary black art. 
Let the opponent stand before him and 
show cause. Man to man, inarmor or ber- 
serker, let him take his position, and 
straightway the air was filled with the 
lightnings and rattle of swift steel. 

He was a gladiator. The showy fence of 
the gymnasium might entertain the idle. 
When he came, buttons were off and the 
combat was mortal. He laughed at scho- 
lastic prestige and learned citation of au- 
thorities, and all the little barricades of 
conventionality to hinder a direct discus- 
sion of the proposition at issue. He hurled 
them aside with an epigram. His soul rose 
to meet the strong arm. He never yielded 
an inch nor quit the field. 

He was a soldier — the man of a cause. 
He had few opinions, but many convic- 
tions. What he thought, ‘‘ with a pen of 
iron and lead was graven in the rock for- 
He had no views on deposit. 


ever.’’ 
They were always current. They were 
ideas and they were forces. Something 


” 


was ‘‘ to be done about it,’’ and it was to 
be done right now. He was bold to ad- 
venture, but he demanded finality. ‘‘ I be- 
lieve in an eschatology,’’ was his test for 
arguments, speeches and essays as well as 
for theology. There were rules of reason, 
standards of conduct, and a purpose in 
everything. He despised a doctrine and 
a world of loose ends, and never mistook 
mental drift for an intellectual method. 
Thought was a definable process and led to 
a conclusion, therefore he was one of the 
most venturesome of men and a lover of 
the decisive and the absolute. 

He believed. How many pounds to the 
square inch? Ideas were realities. God 
was the living God, an almighty Ruler. 
He had not expressed Himself with the 
ambiguity of a pagan oracle, but in a di- 
vinely authorized Word, the infallible rule 
of belief and duty. And Jesus Christ was 
His only-begotten Son, the Saviour and 
Judge. He had sympathy and patience 
for erring men, but to disregard the Son 
— that was high treason. The final con- 
quest of the world, the reawakening of 
the dead, and the inheritance of the saints, 
depended upon the return of his Lord. 

A robust mind argues an intense spirit. 
He loved with the abandon of a vendetta. 
He ‘‘ grappled his friends to him with 
hooks of steel.’”’ By his nobility and per- 
sonal magnetism he created a court about 
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him of kindred spirits. He ‘‘ had ,a little 
bit’’ of nothing. He had no graces. 
What were pinks and scarlet sage and 
forget-me-nots in others shot up into 
palms and banyans and tree ferns in his 
tropical soul. Such a man was not com- 
pounded by the apothecary, but in the 
smelter. He had qualities in quantity. 
He was candid to severity, and he was 
merciful to indulgence. Even his modesty 
was colossal. He insisted that he was no 
rhetorician, but upon occasion he rolled a 
shot from his own furnace and fired it 
hissing hot — a missile and a meteor. So 
many were his disclaimers that derisive 
friends formed a litany of them, and re- 
hearsed them for his benefit. This is the 
list : 

No camper 

No debater 

No rhetorician 

No writer 

No preacher 

No psychologist 

No eloquence 

No courage 

He insisted that he never began a con- 
troversy, but it is a curious fact that there 
was a change of weather when he came, 
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and the clouds grew ominous, and present- 
ly there was a rumble of thunder. He was 
so modest that he would argue his immod- 
esty. Commendation he could not endure. 
He was a man who had set a watch upon 
himself, and in self-distrust anticipated 
foibles and starred them. He was a very 
designing man. He would plan with the 
diligence and particularity of an engineer 
to promote the advantage of a man. But 
when the beneficiary came breathing prat- 
itude he was likely to involve him in a dis- 
cussion of facts and motives and lead him 
away until the grateful soul was bogged 
in some ethical doubt or lost in some 
wilderness of casuistry, forgetful of his 
gracious errand. Such men are rude in 
manner at times, to disguise their ardent 
sensibilities. He made a show of trucu- 
lence to hide his tenderness; for he was 
as susceptible to spiritual contacts as a 
woman. He had no memory, but, what- 
ever the faculty, it stumbled on just the 
fact, principle or Scripture passage when 
it was a most awkward discovery for an 
opponent. He held fast the memory of 


departed friends, in defiance of the grave 
and high above the reach of oblivion. 
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Mark Trafton and Albert Potter, by his 
reminiscences, were always present in his 
salon with his other friends who are still 
in the flesh. 

He was a lover of the magnitudes, the 
altitudes, the solitudes. His untamed 
nature sat on the cliffs overlooking the 
ocean. He was a good man, not by dis- 
cipline of social life, but by inner power. 
He was elemental, and his home was in 
the hills and woods with elemental nature. 
The city scenes, arranged and devised, the 
conventionalities of the closer contact of 


, social life in town, fretted and vexed 


his spirit. He would be deep in the wil- 
derness where the pine is tall, and the 
hills are storm-smitten, and the rapids 
leap under you like mad chargers, and the 
clouds speed over you in a gale. It was 
not enough to see the tempest, he must 
also feel the brush of its pinions. He was 
a democrat. by practice and a monarchist 
by confession. During his active minis- 
try he chose the obscure and difficult 
charges, but could not be hidden. For a 
generation he has been retired by disabil- 
ity, only to set up an independent despo- 
tism of faith and love and good works in 
this community by the remnant of those 
energies and qualities I have enumerated ; 
and what a benevolent despotism it has 
been ! And we, men, women and children 
alike, who confess his sway, praise his 
memory this day and thank God for him 
as teacher, champion, and friend. He 
was not a Greek column fluted and foli- 
ated, but a granite monolith from Kar- 
nak. And with his expectation shall we 
not look for a dawn which shall be the 
footprint of divinity, and a sunrise which 
shall be the reappearance of the Son of 
God? 

Springfield, Mass. 

“THE FULL NAME” 
WALTER WAYLAND. 
NHE Rev. J. Wellington Frizzelle, of 
Watseka, Ill., emphatically ex- 
pressed himself, in a recent HERALD, con- 
cerning the Methodist Episcopal initials, 
‘*M. E.’’ All Methodist Episcopalians, 
clerical and lay, should be in full agree- 
ment. Away with initials, all of them, 
including W. F. M. S., W. H. M. S., 
Y. M. C. A., ete.!’ Dr. Buckley, writing 
on this subject a few years ago, remarked 
that he had heard a public prayer offered 
with these initials introduced instead of 
the full title. He was especially disgusted 
with ‘‘M. E. S. S.’’ for the Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school ! 

Now will Mr. Frizzelle inaugurate an- 
other reform in the West, and not ‘part 
his name in the middle?’’ One might 
well ask: What does ‘‘J”’ stand for in 
his name? Is it John, Judas, Jehosha- 
phat, or what? We are interested in the 
full name of our Western critic! Away 
with all initial writing! Many of our 
clergymen, laymen, and magazine con- 
tributors are writing their names as orig- 
inally given them by loving parents. No 
child is christened with initials ! 


The work of the year is done. 
The path is trod. 

Beside the closéd gates 
The burden falls, 

And in its place a joy. 


— Charles Allen Dinsmore, 
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Fragrant 


REV. THEODORE 


UR Divine Master directs His dis- 
ciples to be luminous: ‘“ Let 
your light shine !’’ He reminds them 
that they are to be the salt of the 
earth, to preserve society from moral 
corruption. There is also a steady and 
often unconscious influence shed off 
from the genuine Christian which may 
be likened to the fragrance shed by 
aromatic plants. Travelers in South- 
ern France can detect at once their en- 
trance into the lavender-producing dis- 
tricts — the air is laden with grateful 
perfumes. 

In the Canticles there is a lively pic- 
ture of the church as an “‘inclosed gar- 
den,’’ with its pleasant fruits, its pom- 
egranates, its cinnamon, its myrrh, and 
all the chief spices. Then follows the 
prayer: ‘‘ Awake, O north wind ; and 
come, thou south ; blow upon my gar- 
den that the spices thereof may flow 
out!’’ As odors may lie latent in a 
plant, so graces may remain undevel- 
oped in a Christian. What is needed is 
to call them forth. Pruning is a sharp 
process, but God’s people often re- 
quire it to make them fruitful. Cer- 
tain processes are needed also to make 
them fragrant. 

A ‘‘north wind ”’ is prayed for to 
start the odors. Perhaps this may sig- 
nify the work of the Divine Spirit in 
producing deep conviction of sin and 
shortcomings. Christians need to be 
convicted of sin as much as unregener- 
ate sinners. Many of the most pungent 
calls to repentance in the New Testa- 
ment are addressed to the members of 
those early churches. Peter was under 
heartrending conviction of most odious 
sin when he went out of Pilate’s court- 
yard weeping bitterly. That started 
the spices, for true contrition has the 
savor of asweet smell in God’s estima- 
tion. Many years ago a powerful 
awakening occurred in one of our the- 
ological seminaries. The ‘‘ north wind’’ 
of the Holy Spirit’s power smote so 
mightily, that some of the students 
abandoned their hopes, threw away all 
their previous impressions as shallow 
and unsatisfactory, and experienced a 
deep, thorough reconversion, that went 
down to the roots of character. One 
of the best evidences of the power of a 
revival is that it brings delinquent 
church members to repentance. The 
same strong gale that uproots false 
professors, sets the spices of penitence 
flowing from those who had grown in- 
dolent or worldly-minded. Awake, O 
north’ wind, and blow upon our 
churches ! 

God has many methods of develop- 
ing the graces of His children. Dis- 
cipline is one of them. They tell us 
that the juniper plant emits the sweet- 
est odor when it is flung into the fire. 
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Christians 


L. CUYLER, D. D. 


We all know that bruised flowers yield 
the most fragrance. I have had some 
striking exhibitions — among my own 
flock—of the influence of severe 
trials in bringing out the richest and 
noblest traits of Christian character. 
A lovely young woman has preached to 
me far more eloquently from her dy- 
ing pillow than I had ever preached 
to her from the pulpit. Another one, 
under distressing pecuniary adversities, 
has been like a shaken cinnamon tree ; 
her cheerful fortitude has proved that 
nothing can impoverish a soul that is 
enriched with the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. Bereavement has sent its 
bitter blast into some of our families ; 
yet the odors of riven hearts have 
been sweet with the spirit of submis- 
sion. Almost every believer’s experi- 
ence contains the record of severe 
trials which were sent in order to shake 
the spice trees. 


“Who bears a cross prays oft and well; 
Bruised herbs send forth the sweetest smell ; 
Were plants ne’er tossed by stormy wind, 

The fragrant spices who would find?” 
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The inspired poet of the Canticles. 
also prays for the ‘‘south wind to 
come upon my garden.’’ Not only the 
keen north wind that may bring us to 
repentance, and the sharp blasts of ad- 
versity to test and develop our faith, 
but God is asked to send the warm 
south wind of love to melt us into 
gratitude and praise. A great blessing 
sent upon a church, or upon a Chris- 
tian, often makes the hearts thus 
blessed to become like a bank of vio-~ 
lets under a May shower. Do we not 
need to have more of the™felt presence 
of Jesus in our souls, and more of the 
warm breath of His love to set all our 
affections growing and glowing and 
breathing out a holy joy? However 
softly the south wind may blow upon 
the lavender bushes, it is from the 
bushes themselves that the fragrance 
must be diffused. God’s mercies come 
alike to saint and sinner. - The balm- 
iest of zephyrs cannot draw sweet 
odors from a pig-weed or a thistle. 
Dead trees yield no fragrance. It is 
from a zealous, earnest, Christ-imitat- 
ing life that the sweet, attractive influ- 
ences flow forth; but you and I must 
do the living. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“ CAMPBELL.” 


HE printed journal of ourlast Annual] 
Conference is at hand, and we now 
hold that interesting meeting in perspec- 
tive. Distance adds to it relative impor- 
tance. The many expressions of belief in its 
superior qualities at the time are seen to be 
justified more and more, as we reflect upon 
and measure its several features and ac- 
tions. Bishop Cranston’s presidency was 
very gratifying. A few mistakes in ap- 
pointments were made which required re- 
adjustment after adjournment. 


Ida Grove District 


Presiding Elder J. W. Southwell, after 
three years of efficient service, was com- 
pelled to relinquish his affectionate hold 
upon the work because of failing health. 
The Bishop appointed Rev. W. J. Carr, 
three years pastor at Storm Lake, as his 
successor. The completion and dedication 
of a new church, an unquietable protest on 
the part of the Storm Lake brethren, to- 
gether with personal family considera- 
tions, decided the issue other than the 
Bishop would. Rev. E. S. Johnson, Con- 
ference secretary, who had been moved 
from Rock Rapids to fill the vacancy in 
Storm Lake, was appointed to the district. 
Mr. Carr and his people are happy. 


The Dollivers and Fort Dodge 


The Conference was fortunate in being 
assembled in the home city of the Dolli- 
vers. Senator J. P. Dolliver was almost 
aconstant attendant upon our sessions, 
and gave two vivacious addresses, adding 
to the intellectual breadth and spirit of 
conquest which is the Methodist heritage. 
The enthusiasm over the Senator’s speech- 


es was surpassed only when Dr. W. F. 
Anderson, following him, said that there 
was one thing more he wanted to hear : 
‘That voice speaking from the White. 
House.’” There were no bounds to the 
approval manifested. Victor B. Dolliver 
was all but ubiquitous in his painstaking 
care for the Conference. He encouraged 
the ‘‘ faith of the fathers ’’ by placing in 
the church during the week a really meri- 
torious painting in oil of ‘‘ Father’’ Dolli- 
ver. By the way, we learned that this 
life likeness is to enlarge the memory of 
that inspiring Methodist ‘‘father’”’ by 
being loaned to the private office of Miss. 
Gay Dolliver in Renaissance Hall, Morn- 
ingside College. 


Prosperity 


We cannot lay claim to any credit for 
increasing the membership of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church the year past. The 
statistics show a slight decrease — 83. 
This is not surprising when it is remem- 
bered that there are many small churches 
with us which lost by removals to the 
inviting fields westward one-half of that 
number. There is considerable gratifica- 
tion to be derived from the fact that we 
so nearly held ourown. Revivals during 
the year were numerous and unusually 
successful. 

In every other respect, save one, the 
statistics look well. Comparisons between 
1905 and 1906 show the latter in high 
favor. Advances: Missions, $2,201 ; 
Church Extension, $133; Freedmen’s 
Aid, $214; Education, $182; Children’s 
Fund, $122; W. F. M.S., $1,410; W. H. 
M. S., $428. Deficiencies in pastoral sup- 
port are growing less each year. Our 
people are becoming more conscientious in 
this matter. No small credit for it is due 
an active Laymen’s Association. 





That One 


Under infant baptisms is recorded a 
decrease of 231. Any attempted explana- 
tion of this must be in the nature ofa 
guess. The decimating exodus we are ex- 
periencing and a lower birth-rate have 
something to do with it, but the writer 
sees another cause for alarm. There 
seems to be a lessening importance at- 
tached to the dedication of children to the 
Lord through this historic ordinance. The 
consequent training, we fear, is going 
with it. Though there has been an awak- 
ening in the attention given to the reli- 
gious education of children on the part of 
certain church leaders and many pastors, 
it is the confident persuasion of one pastor, 
and that out of his own experience, that 
Methodist parents are, for the most part, 
in the dark as respects the Divine wisdom 
in childhood religion and the relation of 
children to the church. 

We do not like to think it, but itis 
everywhere evident that we are under the 
spell of transitional times. Our Christian 
beliefs are ‘being restated. The spirit of 
it is being felt in every phase of work, 
causing uncertainty. The concession of 
the church granting rebaptism by immer- 
sion for adults christened in infancy, 
when they desire it, has its influence. 
Withal, Methodist parents and children 
are suffering loss by the neglect of this 
ordinance. A distinctive doctrine vital to 
us, and a practice primary in our polity, is 
slurred over. We need a divine awaken- 
ing just here before we are ready to fol- 
low your Dr. Warren in ‘‘ Euxine Chris- 
tianity.’’ 

Ministerial Supply 

The dearth of men is something alarm- 
ing. Present indications are that a num- 
ber of churches will have to go through 
the year without pastors. The calls of 
our presiding elders sent to almost every 
part of the church in America bring few 
responses, and in some cases none. This 
splendid territory, a never-failing agricul- 
tural region, with its shifting populations 
due to the ‘‘course of empire,’’ presents 
its own peculiar plea for workers. We 
have problems — of the foreigner, of the 
city, of the weakened rural church — and 
they are legion. Our Conference is large 
in territory and numbers. Our ministry 
is youthful, capable, alert. Bishop Cran- 
ston pronounced us the finest and most 
promising body of young men he had ever 
presided over or knew about. But our 
field is larger than our numbers can sup- 
ply. Weneed young men of spirituality 
and heroism to assist us in holding this 
quarter of the State for evangelical Chris- 
tianity. 

Another Innovation 


The last of the autumn sessions of the 
district conferences, five in number, has 
been held. The program was modeled on 
the plan of a missionary convention. The 
mind of the inimitable Dr. J. B. Trimble 
was projected into them. A _ returned 
missionary, either Dr. M. C. Wilcox, of 
China, or Elmer M. Cable, of Korea, with 
Dr. Trimble, attended each of the ses- 
sions. The pastors responded with short, 
incisive addresses upon some topic of 
world-wide import. The attendance was 
good in each case, and the’conferences 
pronounced the best yet. 
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The Chaplain-Bishop 
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day in unconsciousness, and passed away 
at the New York Hospital on Wednesday, 
the 19th inst. We tender our heartfelt 
sympathy to the greatly afflicted widow. 

A funeral service was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, New York city, on Thursday even- 
ing, Dec. 20, at 8 o’clock. In spite of the 
severe storm of wind and rain that pre- 
vailed, the great church was completely 
filled. At least a hundred and fifty minis- 
ters were present, and all the leading lay- 
men of New York and Philadelphia, includ- 
ing representatives of the Missionary and 
Church Extension Boards. The Bishops 
present were Andrews, Goodsell, Bashford 
and Neely. Bishop Goodsell led the funeral 
procession, reading the opening sentences 
of the burial service. Bishop Andrews 
and Dr. Eckman, pastor of the church, 
came next, followed by Bishops Bashford 
and Neely. Then came the casket, cov- 
ered with black broadcloth and draped 
with an American flag, the pall-bearers, 
the family, and the large body of minis- 
ters. Bishop Neely read the Psalm, Bishop 
Bashford read the New Testament lesson, 
Bishop Goodsell offered prayer, and Bishop 
Andrews, Dr. J. M. Buckley, and Dr. W. 
V. Kelley paid tender tribute to his mem- 
ory. One who was present says: ‘‘ Three 
more beautiful addresses were never de- 
livered.’’ After the service the great as- 
semblage passed around the church to look 
once more upon the face of the beloved 
Bishop, beautiful in death, but apparently 
somewhat aged by his illness. Each an@ 
every one of those present seemed person- 
ally afflicted. The next morning the body 
was taken to Arch St. Church, Philadel- 
phia, where it layin state until 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and was carried thence 
to Evanston, Ill. Interment wasin Rose 
Hill Cemetery. 


PERSONALS 





— Bishop M. C. Harris was in Washing- 
ton on the 19th, and offered prayer in the 
Senate. 


Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost will 
conduct revival work in Detroit, Mich., 
next month. 


— Rev. H. B. Swartz returns to Japan 
by steamer of Dec. 28 from San Francisco. 
His address will be Naha, Loo Choo 
Islands, Japan. 


— Hon. George A. Marden, assistant 
treasurer of the United States in this city, 
soldier, editor, orator, died last week at 
his home in Lowell at the age of 67. 


— Mr. James Bryce, chief secretary for 
Ireland, and one of the foremost states- 
men of England, will probably come to this 
country in February or March as British 
Ambassador. 


— Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Bowen, of 
Roslindale, quietly celebrated the 60th an- 
niversary of their marriage, at their home 
on Sherwood St., the afternoon and even- 
ing of Dec. 20. Both are in excellent 
health. Mr. Bowen, who sang at the dedi- 
cation of Mt. Bellingham Church, Chelsea, 
fifty years ago, will sing at the dedication 
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of the handsome new church some time in 
April, by special request of Pastor Naza- 
rian. 

— The one-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Gen. Robert &. Lee will be cele- 
brated next month. Hon. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams will be the orator of the occa- 
sion at Washington and Lee University. 


— Rev. W. E. Lang, pastor at Isle La 
Motte, Vt., is deeply bereaved by the 
death of his mother, who passed away, 
Dec. 17, at St. Thomas, Ont. She had 
been a member of the Methodist Church in 
that place for forty years. 


— Rev. T. Berton Smith, of Woburn, 
announces the engagement of his daugh- 
ter, Grace Gertrude, to Rev. I. H. Pack- 
ard, pastor of Bethany Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Roslindale. 


— The ladies of the W. F. M. S. are in- 
vited to meet Dr. Belle J. Allen, who sails 
for Baroda, India, Jan. 5, at the home of 
Rev. and Mrs. Dillon Bronson, 25 Park 
St., Brookline, Tuesday, Jan. 1, from 4 
until 6 o’clock. 


—A colored student of De Pauw Univer- 
sity —Samuel Taylor — won, over seven 
contestants, with an ovation on ‘‘ The Her- 
itage of Emancipation,’’ the right to rep- 
resent that institution in the coming State 
oratorical contest. 


—- Rev. C. H. Haines, Ph. D., pastor of 
our church at Greenville, O., has been 
elected to the chair of practical theology 
at Gammon Theological Seminary. Dr. 
Haines is a graduate of De Pauw Univer- 
sity,class of ’77. 


— The Western says: ‘‘The Methodism 
of St. Louis has sustained a great loss in 
the death of H. H. Wagoner, of Union 
Church, aman of remarkable usefulness 
in all lines of Christian and benevolent 
work. The city has seldom seen sucha 
largely attended funeral, which was a 
strong testimony to the position he held in 
the community.’’ 


—A fine portrait and characterization 
of President Thirkield, of Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., appeared in 
last week’s issue of the Congregational- 
ist. President Thirkield spoke before the 
Washington Congregational Club, Dec. 
17, on ‘‘The Burden of the Sons of the 
Forefathers.’’ 


—Says the Nashville Christian Advo- 
cate: ‘‘John James Tigert, Jr., one of 
the Rhodes scholars at Oxford University, 
in England, has returned to the United 
States to spend his Christmas vacation 
with his mother. The death of his hon- 
ored father has made his home-coming a 
sad one. He is a scholarly young man, 
whom we expect to reflect honor upon the 
name which he bears.’’ 


— The ‘‘ Man about Town ”’ put into his 
column in last Wednesday’s issue of the 
Salem Evening News the following item, 
which is too interesting for ZION’s HER- 
ALD to miss: ‘‘A whole lot of the wise 
politicians around town might well sit at 
the feet of Matthew Robson, who was 
the practical politician of the no-license 
workers, and engineered everything in 4 
manner which offended none and yet pro- 
duced results. Were he to do as effective 
work for himself some time, there is no 
power on earth could keep him from the 
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mayor’s chair. Remember I have said 
that first.’’ Mr. Robson is president of 
Wesleyan Association, which publishes 
this paper. When we learned that the 
majority for no-license in Salem was 734 
— probably the largest ever secured — we 
recognized his influence and work. There 
is no office that he would not honor. 


— Bishop Bashford will sail from New 
York, Jan. 12, on the ‘‘ Etruria,’’ for 
China, via Europe and India. 


— In the list of officers of the Wesleyan 
Association as given in last week’s issue, 
the name of George E. Atwood, auditor, 
was inadvertently omitted. 


— Rev. Dr. Sylvester F. Jones, who has 
a host of friends in and about Boston, will 
preach in St. Mark’s Church, Brookline, 
next Sunday morning. 


— At a special meeting of the board of 
trustees of Wesleyan Academy, Wilbra- 
ham, held in Springfield, Tuesday, Dec. 18, 
the resignation of Rev. William Rice New- 
hall, D. D., as principal was accepted, to 
take effect April 1, 1907, and Rev. Charles 
M. Melden, Ph. D., pastor of Mathewson 
St. Church, Providence, R. I., was elected 
to the office as his successor. 


— Rev. Dr. W. W. Guth and wife, who 
were called to San Francisco the middle of 
November by the sudden and serious ill- 
ness of Mrs. Guth’s father (who passed 
away a few days ago), will return to 
Cambridge the first week in January. 


BRIEFLETS 





When one comes to diverging paths, the 
first thing to do is to kneel down at the 
forks and pray. 


A recent conference between the pas- 
tors of evangelical churches and the re- 
ligious work committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
of Somerville, has resulted in a united and 
comprehensive plan to carry on special 
work all over that city during the month 
of January. When the forces for good 
thus unite, results may be expected. 


Every one who works out well for him- 
self the problem of life has contributed 
something to human knowledge of the re- 
sources for successful living. 





Mr. John R. Mott is authority for the 
statement that in 1800 ten per cent. of the 
college students of the country were mem- 
bers of evangelical churches, while in 1900 
the percentage was a trifle over fifty. 


It is to be the privilege of New England 
Conference to entertain the annual meet- 
ing of the General Board of Managers of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society in 
1907. The meeting will be held in St. 
Mark’s Church, Brookline, the last of 
October. 


The New York Preachers’ Meeting, after 
listening to a recital of the cruelties per- 
petrated in the Congo Free State under 
King Leopold’s régime,’ appointed a com- 
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mittee, headed by Bishop T. B. Neely, to 
prepare a resolution asking that our Gov- 
ernment take immediate action to puta 
stop to these atrocities. 


Speaking in Sanders Theatre, Cam- 
bridge, at the award of Harvard's aca- 
demic distinctions to students, Congress- 
man Samuel W. McCall spoke of Harvard 
University as ‘‘ the most potent single 
force in the government of the United 
States.’’ 


Particular attention is called to the no- 
tice on page 1665 to the course of ten lec- 
tures on Sunday-school problems, to be 
given, under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Sunday-school Association, on the 
Saturday afternoons of January, Febru- 
ary and March, in the Ford Building in 
this city. Such a course ought to enlist 
the eager attention of every Sunday- 
school teacher and adult scholar. 





If any readers failed to see our brief ex- 
planation last week, we will say for their 
benefit that the Editor’s letter on Jerusa- 
lem, which appears in this issue and was 
really the tenth of the series, was deferred 
because the Christmas number seemed a 
more appropriate setting for the Bethle- 
hem letter. 


Writing to the New York Tribune in 
commendation of its editorial on Japan, 
Bishop Harris says: ‘‘ You have spoken 
the truth. The great generals, admiral 
and people of Japan dream only of eternal 
peace with America, their greatest and 
best friend. I am lately returned from 
Tokyo and Seoul. The universal sentiment 
is for peace with all mankind, and espe- 
cially with America. As you have so well 
said, Japan is for peace and progress. She 
connects all her good fortune of this gener- 
ation with America.’’ 


The Churchman says : ‘‘A band of one 
hundred women in the diocese of Maryland, 
agree each to send $5 to the bishop, when- 
ever he shall notify them that the death of 
a clergyman has left a widow or family 
in very urgent need. The bishop is thus 
enabled to send prompt and helpful relief. 
This band has been in existence about 
twelve years, and has never failed when the 
need came.’’ 


Syracuse University has a wall calendar 
for 1907, unique and tasteful in design, 
with a leather cover bearing the Uni- 
versity seal, and with monthly sheet en- 
riched with pictures of campus and build- 
ings, portraits of deans and professors, 
groups of various student teams, etc. 
The fine profile of Chancellor James R. 
Day, on the first page, depicts him as 
youthful and virile as when, years ago, 
he used to drop in at our editorial rooms 
and ‘‘slam-bang all creation.”’ 





Among the interesting photographs which 
adorn its columns the Methodist Recorder 
gives in a recent issue a picture of a heap of 
battered brass articles, with the explana- 
tion that they are old Indian brass cooking 
pots, sold during famine to buy rice, which 
by this time have found their way to the 
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English metal market. They were beaten 
flat for easier carriage to England. This 
is a sad commentary on the state of chron- 
ic, yet sometimes very accentuated, want, 
which exists in India. But if India were 
not a heathen country, and if it would re- 
spond more quickly to the gospel as 
preached, economic conditions would be at 
once improved and famines would be rare.’ 
It is Satan, and not Jesus Christ, that 
takes their brass cooking pots from men. 





A unique ‘‘ appreciation ’’ of a unique 
man will be found on page 1646, the late 
Rev. Joseph Scott being lovingly por- 
trayed by his ministerial brother and 
friend, Rev. Dr. B. D. Hahn, pastor of 
State St. Baptist Church, Springfield. 





In studying hnman greatness, how often 
the fact is impressed upon us that charac- 
ter has a way of transmuting itself into 
power, and that when you go deepest into 
the secret of genius you find it rooted in 
great love for and firm grasp of truth and 
righteousness. 





A gateway is to be erected at one of the 
footpath entrances to Central Park, New 
York, in memory of the late Mrs. Jose- 
phine Shaw Lowell. Ex-Mayor Seth Low 
writes thus about it: ‘It is a pleasant 
thought, also, that the memorial to Mrs. 
Lowell’s brother, Col. Shaw, is on the edge 
of Boston Common, as it is proposed to 
place Mrs. Lowell’s memorial on the edge 
of Central Park. Thus sister and brother 
alike, one in one city and the other in 
another, will constantly remind those who 
pass to and fro that the life of service is 
the life of highest honor.’’ 





Mr. Edward Howard Griggs will give 
two courses of lectures ix Tremont Temple 
next year — the first to consist of ten ad- 
dresses on Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,’’ to be given 
on successive Wednesday evenings at 8.15, 
beginning Jan. 16 ; the second, on ‘‘ The 
Ethics of Personal Life,’’ a course of six 
addresses to be given on Saturday morn- 
ings at 11, beginning Feb. 16. Tickets for 
both courses will be on sale, Jan. 5, at 
Tremont Temple. Our readers need not 
be told that nothing choicer, more schol- 
arly, more intellectually and ethically help- 
ful will be furnished to them the coming 
season than these lectures. 





Had a high west or northwesterly wind 
prevailed last Wednesday morning, the 
Wesleyan Building, in which Z1on’s HER- 
ALD’S offices are located, would now be a 
mass of blackened ruins, for nothing prob- 
ably could have prevented the flames in 
the burning Studio Building from leaping 
the narrow alley between. As it was, 
Bromfield St. Church, Wesleyan Building, 
and the old Music Hall had a narrow es- 
cape. We had planned for extra pages 
for this number, in order to ‘‘ catch up”’ 
on the accumulation of news from the 
churches, celebrations of various kinds, 
etc.; but the firemen held possession of 
the printing-office the forenoon of the fire, 
and the consequent demoralization of the 
work and the task of ‘‘ gaining ’’ a holiday 
obliged us to countermand the order for an 
enlarged issue. 








IN BETHLEHEM-TOWN 


. As I was going to Bethlehem-town, 
Upon the earth I cast me down 
All underneath a little tree, 
That whispered in this wise to me: 
** Oh, I shall stand on Calvary, 
And bear what burthen saveth thee.” 


As up I fared to Bethlehem-town, 

I met a shepherd coming down, 

And thus he quoth: “ A wondrous sight 
Hath spread before mine eyes this night — 
An angel host, most fair to see, 

That sung full sweetly of a tree 

That shall uplift on Calvary 

What burthen saveth you and me!” 


And as I got to Bethlehem-town, 

Lo! wise men came that bore a crown — 
** Is there,”’ cried I, “in Bethlehem 

A King shall wear this diadem ? ” 
** Good sooth!” they quoth, “ and it is He 

That shall be lifted on the tree, 

And freely shed on Calvary 

What blood redeemeth us and thee!”’ 


Unto a child in Bethlehem-town 

The wise men came and brought the crown, 
And while the infant smiling slept, 

Upon their knees they fell and wept; 

But, with her babe upon her knee, 

Naught recked that mother of the tree 
That should uplift on Calvary 

What burthen saveth all and me. 


Again I walk in Bethlehem-town, 

And think on Him that wears the crown — 
I may not kiss His feet again, 

Nor worship Him as I did then ; 

My King hath died upon the tree, 

And hath outpoured on Calvary 

What blood redeemeth you and me. 


— Eugene Field. 


The Passing of the Year 


HE ship steaming its course on the 
T ocean has the sea behind it and be- 
fore, yet it is not drifting, but is on the 
way to the desired haven. Even so the 
Christian, while 1906 lies behind and 1907 
stretches out before, is not adrift, but 
with God at the helm he is on his way 
home, and the passing of the year is a 
pointed reminder that the journey is get- 
ting shorter. With hope in our hearts we 
reach forward to the things that are be- 
fore, forgetting the things that are be- 
hind. Not that we will drop from mem- 
ory all that 1906 has been to us — we could 
not if we would—and the experience of 
the past should give help and encourage- 
ment; but the past is not enough, and it 
will not do to sit down by the past and live 
in it. The past is in God’s hand; the 
present is ours, and we must attend to the 
duties of the present. It is well to let 
some ‘‘ bygones be bygones.”’ 

If in God’s inscrutable providence sor- 
rows have befallen you, don’t sit helpless- 
ly by. Be sure God has meant it to you 
for good, even if you do not yet under- 
stand it. Affliction has its purpose ; per- 
haps to make you lean on Him more; to 
make your heart more tender and sympa- 
thetic ; to win your affections for better 
things ; to show how you can bear a cross 
for Jesus’ sake; but whatever its pur- 
pose, it was not meant to dishearten you 
or to incapacitate you for Christian living 
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and serving. Don’t borrow trouble from 
the past ; don’t nurse its sorrows or hoard 
them. 

Leave behind the failures of the past. 
An old Eastern monarch used to comfort 
himself for every defeat and disappoint- 
ment by repeating a phrase which all his 
courtiers knew by heart : ‘‘ Tomorrow will 
be another day.’’ Thatis true. God who 
gives the new day gives new opportuni- 
ties. Don’t yield to discouragements ; 
try again. You remember the story of 
the English king who learned from a 
spider that a seventh trial might succeed 
when six had failed, and so won his crown. 
It is plain that God is not weary of your 
failures, for He renews your opportuni- 
ties. Make the most of them. 

Let the sins of the past be bygones. 
You can’t forget them? Neither could 
Paul; he said he was chief of sinners. 
Yet he did not sit down hopeless. You 
may be sorry for your sins, and ashamed 
of them; but the best way to -show re- 
pentance is not to sit mourning all the 
time, but to do better. Trust to the 
mercy of Christ to forgive them. He 
told uswe should forgive seventy times 
seven. Shall not He? You may be a 
great sinner, but the grace of God is 
greater. 


“ Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new ; 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you, 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


“‘ Every day is a fresh beginning ; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day and begin again.” 
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And reach forward into the year with 
earnest resolve. Make good resolutions — 
and keep them. The way to heaven is 
paved with good resolutions. An artist 
was asked, ‘‘ What is your best picture? ”’ 
He answered, ‘‘ My next.’’ So let your 
best year be the coming one. 

Enter the year with confidence in God. 
A railroad director heard a man complain- 
ing about the weather. The railroad man 
did not join in the complaint, but re- 
marked: ‘‘I have confidence in the man- 
agement, sir.’ Can’t you preserve confi- 
dence in the management ? 


“ Lord, I would clasp Thy hand in mine, 
Nor ever murmur or repine ; 
Content, whatever lot I see, 
Since ’tis my God that leadeth me.” 


We are in the care of our Father; what 
is needed for body and soul He will pro- 
vide. You can wish for nothing better 
than what God wishes for you. Whatever 
the year may bring will be good for His 
children. All we are called upon to do is 
to undertake each day’s duties, and rely 
upon Him. 

And seek God’s guidance in the untrod- 
den way that lies before you. ‘‘The 
Lord shall guide thee continually,’’ is the 
promise of God through Isaiah to them 
that serve Him. You may depend on it 
that God is willing to be your Guide if you 
are willing to have Him. 

When a child cries out in the night for 
father or mother, how readily comes the 
answer : ‘‘I am here, my child.’’ And 
more readily will God answer us when we 
ery to Him; and with Him we shall be 
safe. — REv. T. J. KOMMERS, in Lutheran 
Observer. 


Christmas Cheer at Elias Bender’s 


REV. LEANDER S. KEYSER. 


66 7 E’LL have to hurry, dear. It’s 

\ almost four o’clock. Think of 
the prospect of having to drive eleven 
miles through the mud, and night coming 
on !’’ 

‘‘T’m all ready, Seldon. 
hitched up ? ”’ 

‘‘Hitched up and standing at the gate, 
champing their bits, as the story-writers 
say.’”’ 

‘*Well, then, we’re ready to start. 
Good-by, Mrs. Garber. I’m sorry these 
winter days are so short. I should have 
enjoyed a longer visit. But it’s going to be 
night long before we reach home, and it 
will be very dark. There’s no moon, and 
the clouds are black and heavy.”’ 

‘‘T hope you won’t meet with any acci- 


Is the team 


dents on your long drive, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bright,’’ said Mrs. Garber, with some 
concern. ‘‘There are some steep and 


dangerous hills between here and Bailey. 
The Intermill hill is the worst. You must 
be careful. Good-by. Come again, and 
come when you can stay longer.”’ 

‘‘Wait until next summer, when the 
days arelong,’’ put in Mr. Bright, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ Then we’ll pay you a visit that will 


be worth while. 
mas to all of you 

With a hearty exchange of adieus to 
the Widow Garber and her family, Rev. 
Seldon Bright and his wife climbed into 
their carriage and started off on the long 
drive before them. An important church 
meeting in the village had kept the minis- 
ter far into the afternoon. Meanwhile 
his wife had been visiting with Mrs. Gar- 
ber. 

Down the valley, over some small hills, 
then up another valley, they wound their 
toilsome way through the mud. So slow- 
ly were they compelled to drive that, by 
the time they reached the steep and dan- 
gerous hills to which Mrs. Garber had re- 
ferred, darkness had come. And how dark 
itwas! We talk about ‘pitch dark- 
ness,’’ ‘‘ Egyptian darkness,’’ and the 
‘‘darkness of Erebus ’’ — all express- 
ive terms that would have aptly de- 
scribed the darkness that swooped down 
and enveloped the couple who toiled along 
the lone country road. Besides, a storm 
howled about them dismally, and now and 
then a gust of rain dashed against the cur- 
tains of the carriage. 


Good-by. Merry Christ- 


? 
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Worst of all, they were not quite fa- 
miliar with the road, and did not know 
into what peril they might at any moment 
be plunged. The team being a hired one 
from the livery, Mr. Bright could not be 
sure they would keep the road in the dark- 


ness. Expecting to get home in good 
time, he had not thought of providing 
himself with a lantern. Presently they 
came to the foot of a steep hill, with dark 
woods on both sides of the way, making 
the darkness still more appalling, if that 
were possible. They could see scarcely an 
inch before them. 

‘Whoa ! boys,’’ Mr. Bright called to the 
team ; then he added: ‘‘I think I’ll have 
to get out and walk up this hill. I can’t as 
much as see the team, and I’m afraid they 
won’t keep the road.’’ 

‘“You can’t walk in this terrible mud, 
Seldon,’’ his wife protested. ‘‘I don’t see 
why the horses won’t stay in the road.’’ 

‘*But they might not. Some horses 
don’t, you know. We can’t afford to be 
upset and get hurt and break our buggy. 
There may be deep gullies at the side of 
the road. If the horses should veer too 
far to one side, over we’d go. The trouble 
is, Iean’t tell when the horses are going 
right or wrong. I suppose I’ll have to get 
out and lead them.”’ 

‘*T wouldn’t, Seldon.’’ 

‘‘But I can’t trust a strange team, 
I’ll try leading them, anyway.”’ 

He climbed carefully from the carriage, 
but the first step he took brought an ex- 
clamation from his lips : 

‘* There ! I’ve pulled off one of my rub- 
bers. Of course, I can’t keep my rubbers 
on in this fearful mud. I suppose there’s 
no other way but to wade it in my patent- 
leather shoes.’” And he laughed ruefully. 

‘* You’ll simply ruin them, Seldon, and 
they’re your best ones, too,’’ declared 
Mrs. Bright. ‘‘ Come up into the car- 
riage, and let the horses find the way. 
The hill is steep, but not very long. 
We’re in a predicament now, and we’ll 
have to take some risk any way we man- 
age it.”’ 

The woman’s suggestion was followed, 
and happily the team kept in the middle of 
the road, though more than once the occu- 
pants of the carriage imagined that they 
were going over into the ditch. So tense 
was their anxiety that they scarcely noted 
the howling of the wind in the forest 
trees. 

‘* Well, I’m thankful we’re at the top 
of this hill,’’ the minister breathed. 
‘*Now we must go down a slight incline, 
at the base of which there’s a small log 
house perched up on the bank at the right. 
I’m go'ng to stop there and try to borrow 
alantern. We simply dare not risk going 
down that terrible Intermill hill in this 
inky darkness. The road’s very narrow 
in places. ”’ 

They moved slowly and carefully down 
the slope, letting the horses select the 
road. 

‘Yes; here is the house,’’ said Mr. 
Bright, as they espied a faint light gleam- 
ing from a small window up the bank. 
‘* Hello ! hello-o-o, there !’’ he called, 
loudly. There was no response. ‘‘ They 
don’t seem to hear. The wind makes too 
much noise. I’ll have to get out and go 
and knock at the door. Please hold the 
lines, Mildred. Be careful the team 

doesn’t start for you.”’ 
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While Mr. and Mrs. Bright were having 
their little adventure out in the winter 
storm, perfect peace and contentment did 
not dwell in the little log house on the 
steep hillside to which they were applying 
for help. It was a poor enough little 
house, with only three rooms and very 
scantily furnished. Elias Bender and his 
wife and five children — three girls and 
two boys — lived there. A pile of flaming 
logs in a large fire-place cast a flickering 
light over the main living-room, where the 
family were gathered on the evening in 
question. Mrs. Bender was busy with her 
mending, the children were playing on the 
floor and a ragged lounge, and Elias him- 
self sat moodily before the fire. 

The fact is, things had not gone well 
with Mlias Bender the last year. His 
little hill farm was not highly productive, 
and he had lost some of his horses and cat- 
tle by an epidemic that had gone through 
the neighborhood, and in several other 
ways he had been unfortunate. Besides, 
his spiritual life was now suffering a par- 
tial eclipse. He felt the pinch of poverty 
just now in more senses than one. 

And it was the very worst time, too, to 
feel hard-pressed for money — only a few 
days before Christmas. The children were 
coaxing, almost crying, for Christmas 
presents. They wanted nuts and candies 
and toys of various kinds. Elias felt so 
poor that he scarcely thought himself 
justified in spending the small sum of 
twenty-five cents for anything that was 
not absolutely needed. Little Johnny and 
Sarah soon came over and began to climb 
about on his knees. Usualiy he was 
affectionate with his children, but now he 
felt so gloomy that he paid little heed to 
them until they began to talk about Christ- 
mas presents. 

‘‘T want a dolly for Kis’mas,’’ the little 
girl pleaded. 

‘* An’ I want a steam engine,’’ begged 
Johnny. 

‘An’ I’d like some canny,’’ another 
chimed in. 

‘Go ’way, children, an’ don’t bother 
me,’’ Mr. Bender said, a little impatiently. 
‘‘It takes money to buy Christmas pres- 
ents, and I haven’t any money to spare.’’ 

‘« Ain’t you goin’ to get us a thing?”’ 
Sarah asked, ready to cry. 

‘IT don’t know, Sarah. If I see some 
money rolling up the bank, I will.’’ 

‘Jennie Doylman’s going to get a nice 
big doll,’’ the little girl. said, her voice 
breaking. 

‘‘Ach! don’t throw up the Doylmans 
to me,’’ Elias Bender scolded. ‘‘ John 
Doylman’s rich, an’ I ain’t — that’s the 
difference. But if Iam poor, I’m honest, 
an’ that’s more’n some rich folks can say, 
I tell you that. More’n that,’’ he added, 
growing angrier, ‘‘if I had them fifty dol- 
lars that that scoundrel of a preacher bor- 
rowed o’ me, and then slipped out o’ the 
country an’ never paid it, I’d have Christ- 
mas money like some other folks.’’ 

‘‘O ’Lias, don’t worry yourself about 
that preacher’s tricks,’’ spoke up Mrs. 
Bender, trying to comfort and divert her 
husband. ‘‘’Twon’t do no _ good to 
worry.”’ 

‘‘T can’t help it, Susan,’’ Elias retorted. 
‘To think how smooth an’ oily that Rev. 
Samuel Lukens was; how he stood up 
there in the church pulpit an’ preached, 
an’ professed to be so good an’ saintly ; 
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an’ then what capers he cut up, an’ what 
trouble he made in the church. Oh, it 
makes me heartsick ! I tell you what it is, 
Susan, I’ve just about lost all my faith in 
preachers, an’ in religion, too. How that 
fellow did fool us for awhile ! Then when 
he’d played his game, and borrowed all 
the money he could, he skipped out be- 
tween two days, and left the church an’ 
neighborhood in the fearfulest uproar you 
ever heard of. Why, all the outsiders and 
infidels are just scoffin’ at religion. Things 
is so bad that we can’t have any Christmas 
doings at the church at all this year. I 
believe if I’d happen to see a preacher 
now, I’d get out my cowhide whip an’ 
give him an everlastin’ whollopin’. ”’ 

‘Oh! no, you wouldn’t, ’Lias,’’ his 
wife declared. ‘‘ You’re too good-natured 
for that. An’ you oughtn’t to feel so 
harsh an’ bitter, ’Lias. You know the 
Bible says we ought to love our enemies, 
an’ pray for’’ — 

‘*Now, Susan, don’t you go to quotin’ 
the Bible at me !’’ Elias answered, tartly. 
‘That preacher could beat you all to 
pieces quotin’ the Scripter, an’ see what a 
rascal he turned out to be! ”’ 

‘* But there’s quotin’ an’ quotin’.’’ 

‘* Yes, I know, Susan, there’sa differ- 
ence,’’ Elias conceded. ‘‘ When I know a 
person, as I know you, it’s all right for 
’em to quote Scripter, but I don’t want 
any o’ them slick preachers comin’ round 
me. Hope I won’t meet one for six 


months. I’m totally disgusted with the 
whole ’’ — 
‘Goodness! What’s that? Some- 


body’s knockin’ at the door! ”’ 
Bender exclained. 

When Elias Bender opened the door, the 
light from the fireplace revealed the face 
of Mr. Bright. 

‘Come in, stranger,’’ said Mr. Bender, 
hospitably. 

Mr. Bright quickly explained the dilem- 
ma he and his wife were in. They had to 
get to the city that night, he said, as 
tomorrow was Sunday, which was his 
busiest day, and yet the darkness was so 
intense that they dared not risk going 
farther without a light. 

‘*If you would be kind enough to loan 
me a lantern,’’ Mr. Bright went on, ‘‘I 
should be greatly obliged, and will see 
that it is returned to you.’’ 

‘* You live in Bailey, eh? ’’ Mr. Bender 
asked, to gain time. 

‘* Yes, sir,’? was the reply. ‘‘My name 
is Bright. I’m the pastor of the —— 
Church of Bailey. No doubt you have 
seen the church. It is located on Winster 
Avenue.’’ . 

Elias stared blankly at the speaker for 
a moment. 

‘*You mean you’re — you’re—a—a 
preacher ?’’ he asked, his face flushing. 
He wanted to glance at his wife, but was 
ashamed. 

‘“Yes, sir. You can easily find out who 
Iam by coming to the city and making 
inquiries. You see, I have to fill my 
preaching appointments tomorrow, and 
for that reason must get home tonight. 
I shall be glad to pay vou for the use of 
your lantern. Day after tomorrow I shall 
return it to you. Perhaps you know 
young William Garber, son of the Widow 
Garber, living near Jonesville. We have 
just come from Mrs. Garber’s. William 


Mrs. 


expects to come to Bailey on Monday, and 


; 
| 
if 
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I shall return your lanté® with him. 
Can you accommodate me, sir? ”’ 

‘*T hain’t got much use for p’’ — he 
was going to say ‘‘ preachers,’’ but his 
wife coughed so significantly that he 
stopped short, then changed it to — ‘‘ my 
lantern just now. I guess I could let you 
have it. But — but — you’re a stranger 
to me.’’ 

‘‘T assure you, if you loan it to me, I 
shall return it as I promise; but if you 
don’t feel like trusting me, sell me the 
lantern. What is your price for it ?’’ and 
the minister reached in his pocket for the 
money. 

‘*Loan it to him, ’Lias,’’ said Mrs. 
Bender. ‘‘ He looks like an honest man.’’ 

‘So did Lukens!’’ Elias retorted. 
‘*T’ve got only one lantern on the prem- 
ises, an’ I can’t.afford to lose it.’’ 

‘*Let me buy it of you, then.’’ 

‘*No, I won’t sell it. There wouldn’t 
be no sense in selling my lantern, an’ then 
goin’ and buyin’ a new one. I guess I’ve 
got to trust you, seein’ as you’ve got into 
such a pinch. I know you can’t drive 
down the Intermil] hill without a light.’”’ 

‘*Thank you very much. You won’t 
lose anything for your act of kindness. I 
see you have a fine little family. Bright 
looking children, sir.’’ Then, turning to 
the children, he added: ‘I hope, little 
folks, you will have a Merry Christmas.’’ 

‘* I guess we won’t,’’ Sarah answered, 
half sobbing. ‘‘ Papa ain’t got any mon- 


’? 


ey. 

‘Hush, Sarah!’’ Mr. Bender command- 
ed. ‘‘ You mustn’t talk so free to stran- 
gers. It isn’t nice.’’ 


‘* Why, that’s too bad, not to have any 
money at Christmas time !”’ said the min- 
ister, in sympathetic tones. ‘‘ Well, I’ll 
have to tell the dear Kriss Kringle to 
remember you.’’ 

‘Will you? Oh, do! do!”’ the little 
girl cried, wild with delight, the rest of 
the children joining in the chorus. 

The lantern was gotten and securely 
tied in front of the dasher of the buggy, so 
that it would throw its guiding light for- 
ward without blinding the driver. Before 
sterting on their journey Mr. Bright in- 
quired the name of the man who was be- 
friending him. He also placed a silver 
quarter in the man’s hand. 

‘IT don’t want to be paid for a little 
accommodation like this,’?’ Mr. Bender 
said, trying to give back the money. 

‘* Keep it, Mr. Bender, and get the chil- 
dren some candy for Christmas.’’ 

Then the travelers started, and, with the 
help of the friendly lantern, reached home 
in safety, though tired and bespattered 
with mud. 

When they had gone, Elias Bender’s 
suspicious mood returned. During the 
next two days he said to his wife several 
times : 

‘*T’ll warrant you, Susan, we’ll never 
see our lantern again. He got it cheap — 
only a quarter.’”’ 

‘‘ Just wait an’ see,’’ Susan counseled. 

The next day was Sunday, and the next 
the day before Christmas. Noon of Mon- 
day came ; then half the afternoon passed. 
Still, no sign of the borrowed lantern at 
the Bender home. Then another hour 
passed, and dusk was beginning to fall. 
Every minute Elias Bender was growing 
more suspicious. 

‘‘T told you we’d seen the last of our 
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lantern,’’ he triumphed. ‘‘ You can’t tie 
to the word of anybody nowadays, least 
of all the word of a preacher.’’ 

He was almost glad for the chance to 
‘‘crow’’ over his wife, who declared 
again and again that she hadn’t lost her 
faith in people yet. A half hour passed, 
and it was almost dark. Elias was out in 
the yard, and was just beginning to say 
something disparaging about ministers, 
when a voice called out loudly : ‘‘ Hello, 
Mr. Bender! Can you come down to the 
road a minute ? ’’ 

Elias hurried to the road. 

‘*Here’s a lantern that belongs to you, 
Mr. Bender.’’ It was William Garber 
who was speaking. ‘‘I brought it from 
Preacher Bright in Bailey ; he said he’d 
borrowed it o’ you last Saturday night. 
He wanted me to tell you he’s very, very 
much obliged, for you helped him out of a 
bad mess. And here’s a box he told me to 
give you. Feel’s purty heavy. Well, good- 
night, Mr. Bender. It’s getting late, an’ 
I’ve got to make tracks for home.’’ 

No member of the Bender family, not 
even the youngest child, was more anxious 
to see the contents of that box than was 
Elias himself. It was opened in the fam- 
ily room, with all the children looking on 
with wondering eyes. When the lid was 
lifted, a card lay on the white, soft wrap- 
ping paper, and on it was written: ‘‘ Mer- 
ry Christmas to the Bender family, from 
Mr. and Mrs. Seldon Bright.’’ 

And then the contents of the box — that 
was the best of all. The finest kind of 
almonds, Brazil nuts, and English walnuts ; 
alot of the best candies and cakes, so 
sweet that they just melted in one’s 
mouth ; a number of cunning little toys 
for the children ; and in the bottom, en- 
closed in an envelope, a five-dollar gold 
piece, which Mr. Bright said came from 
the church as part of the Christmas offer- 
ing for the deserving. 

** Well, ’Lias, what do you think now ? ’”’ 
Mrs. Bender asked. 

Elias did not answer for quite a spell. 
He sat in a brown study. Then he re- 
marked, slowly and decidedly : 

‘‘ Well, I give up, Susan. It’s wrong 
and foolish to condemn all ministers just 
because one turned out bad. I’ve got my 
faith back again, thank God! An’ I’m 
goin’ to work again in the church stronger 
than ever, an’ when we get our new min- 
ister I’m goin’ to be his right-hand man. 
We'll soon get things straightened out 
around here, an’ we’ll have a church that 
isa church.’’ * 

All of which came to pass in due time. 
And now you know why Christmas was so 
merry at Elias Bender’s. The light of 
faith had dispelled the darkness of doubt. 


Canal Dover, Ohio. 


Don’t Give Up 


MONG some skaters was a boy so 
small and so evidently a beginner 

that his frequent mishaps awakened the 
pity of a tender-hearted, if not wise 
spectator. ‘‘ Why, sonny, you are get- 
ting all bumped up,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t stay on the ice and keep falling 
down so; I’d just come off and watch 
the others.’’ The tears of the last down- 
fall were still rolling over the rosy 
cheeks, but the child looked from his ad- 
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viser to the shining steel on his feet, and 
answered half-indignantly, ‘‘I didn’t get 
some new skates to give up with; I got 
’em to learn how with.’’ The whole phi- 
losophy of earthly discipline was in the 
reply. Life’s hard tasks are never sent 
for us ‘‘ to give up with ;’’ they are always 
intended to awaken strength, skill and 
courage in learning how to master them. 
— Forward. 


WHEN HE COMES 
[The following stanzas were suggested by a hymn 


heard in the “‘Shouters’”’ (negro) Church at Nassau. 
Bahamas. | 


There’s a King and Captain high, who’ll be com- 
ing by and by; 
And He'll find me hoeing cotton when He 
comes. 
You can hear His legions charging in the thunder 
of the sky ; 
And He’ll find me hoeing cotton when He 
comes. 
When He comes ! 
When He comes! 
All the dead shall rise in answer to His drums. 
Oh, the fires of His encampment star the firma- 
ment on high ; 
And the heavens shall roll asunder when He 
comes. 


There’s a Man they thrust aside, who was tor- 
tured till He died ; 
And He’ll find me hoeing cotton when He 
comes. 
He was hated and rejected; He was scourged 
and crucified ; 
And He’ll find me hoeing cotton when He 
comes. 
When He comes! 
When He comes! 
He'll be ringed by saints and angels when He 
comes ; 
They’ll be calling out “‘ Hosanna! ”’ to the Man 
that men denied ; 
And I'll kneel among the cotton — when He 
comes. 


— BERTRAND SHADWELL, in Epworth Herald. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


BLESSED BE NOTHING 
A Dream of the New Year 
KATE UPSON CLARK. 


HE Father and Mother were looking 
- at a magazine, when the Boy came 
up behind them and asked, ‘‘ What are 
you laughing at ? ”’ 

They pointed to a colored cartoon be- 
fore them, and then the Boy laughed, too. 
The day happened to be the last of the 
old year. The cartoon appropriately rep- 
resented a decrepit old man going pain- 
fully out at one side of the scene, anda 
gay little child coming in at the other — 
the Old Year and the New Year. 

On his back the Old Man bore a mis- 
cellaneous load of damaged toys and 
other things — broken rainbows, crum- 
bling castles, bladeless swords, and 4 
quiver of arrows, stripped of their feath- 
ers and labeled, ‘‘The resolutions that 
didn’t stand the strain.’’ 

The merry Child carried quantities of 
fresh and sparkling gewgaws, pet ani- 
mals — every sort of a thing that one 
could want — but he seemed to feel no 
weight. On top of it all was a quiver of 
arrows, full feathered and bright with 
paint. They were marked, ‘‘ New Res0- 
lutions. ’’ 

The Old Man was in partial shadow. 
The dancing Child was in the full light, 
and made the chief impression, as the 
New Year should. Hope and courage 
seemed to spring in one’s breast, just 
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from looking at him. His gayety was 
infectious, and his ridiculous pack made 
one laugh. 

Presently the Boy went to bed and to 
sleep. As he slept, he dreamed. 

In his dream the smiling Child of the 
cartoon stood before him and said, jo- 
vially : ‘‘HereI am. I’m the New Year, 
you know. I’ve got a jolly lot of things 
in my knapsack. What do you want? 
You can have anything you choose.”’ 

The Boy’s breath came hard, and his 
heart beat like a trip-hammer. His father 
was a poor minister, and it seemed to him 
as though he had never had anything that 
he wanted. 

‘Can I? ”’ he gasped. 

‘** Certainly.”’ 

‘‘ Well’’ — thinking like an express 
train — ‘‘I want a boat— anda bicycle — 
and some rabbits — and an automobile ’’ — 

‘*Hold on !’’ chuckled the New Year. 
‘‘That is enough for now. I’]l detach these 
various things and then we’ll goon. You 
know there is a whole lot of stuff to go 
with almost everything — a lot that 
doesn’t show in the picture.’’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ said the Boy, with a mystified 
and slightly crestfallen air. 

‘Yes, of course.’’ The New Year spoke 
in a light, indifferent tone. ‘‘ Here is the 
boat, for instance. Is ita yaw] that you 
want? Very well. Here is your yawl, 
with two or three extra sails ; but even 
with these you will have to do considerable 
sail-mending, so here is a big needle and 
some thread. Also, a printed set of rules. 
Bail freely — never leaving water stand- 
ing in the bottom; here is the pail. Al- 
ways drag your boat upon the beach when 
you come in— or put it in your boat-house 
if you have one. Caulk upa hole the in- 
stant it appears — here is thestuff. Paint 
every season— here is your paint. You 
must keep that boat mighty clean, or you’ll 
have trouble.’’ 

‘*Oh!’’ said the Boy, again, even more 
ruefully than before. 

‘And the next thing you mentioned, I 
believe, was a bicycle,’’ went on the 
New Year, in a brisk voice. ‘‘ Here 
you have it. But you must clean it every 
time you use it—or, at the very least, 
once a week. Thisis anice kit of tools 
that goes with it — but you can’t leave 
them lying around, you know. You will 
probably need a new tire pretty soon, but 
if you use this strip of plaster —it’s a 
good, long roll—you can hold off new 
tires ‘quite some time,’ as they say in 
certain sections. Then you want to keep 
your tires well blown up, and your lamp 
filled — be careful not to get caught out 
late, minus that lamp. And always wear 
your bicycle clothes, and take a good bath 
after every spin ’’ — 

‘‘Oh, cut all that out !’’ groaned the 
Boy. ‘‘ Maybe I don’t want it, if I’ve got 
to have all that bother.’’ 

‘‘ But you must take what you ask for,”’ 
said the New Year, cheerfully. ‘‘ The 
next thing, I believe, was a pair of rab- 
bits.”’ 

‘¢Ye-es,’’ responded the Boy, but with- 
out enthusiasm. 

‘‘Here they are,’’ cried the New Year, 
with undaunted promptness. ‘‘ White 
ones — beauties. You must build a tight 
little hutch for them, and then you must 
fence off a place for them — for if they 
get into the garden they can eat it all up 
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in about a day. You must watch them 
most of the time, for they burrow into the 
neighbors’ yards, if you don’t look out. 
You have to feed them regularly — regu- 
larly, mind — and a good deal of the stuff 
has to be bought. It costs something — 
and any sort of pet is a good deal of care 
— but it all goes with the rabbits, so here 
you have them. Now for the automobile. 
This is the kind you said you wanted — 
cheap — costs only $1,500, and’? —— 

‘* Maybe I don’t want it,’’ groaned the 
Boy. ‘‘ It will take pretty much all my time 
to ’tend to the boat and the bicycle and 
the rabbits ; and I don’t know where I am 
going to get all the money to’’ —— 

‘* But you said you wanted an automo- 
bile,’’ reiterated the New Year, inexo- 
rably, ‘‘ and so you must have it. Here it 
is — no, there isn’t room for it unless you 
head it well into the hall, but I can crowd 
it in. It weighs several tons—and the 
care and the tools, and the extra tires 
make it weigh about 200 more. The gaso- 
line to last you a year, with ordinary use 
— several big hogsheads — will cost you a 
pretty penny; and you might as well 
count on $500 for new tires. You should 
take a chauffeur’s course somewhere — 
yes, it’s expensive — but it is the only 
thing todo. For general repairs, perhaps 
$1,000 is a moderate estimate — and then 
there will be the doctor’s bills, surgeon’s 
and nurse’s and all that, and maybe the 
undertaker’s. It makes quite a load for a 
boy to carry, but you remember you 
wanted it. The Rich Boy’s Burden is 
heavy. He has to hire lots of helpers, 
and they are likely to do his work badly 
and ruin all his costly toys, which is try- 
ing. You know the proverb, ‘He who 
would be well served, let him serve him- 
self,’ and luckily you have to do just that. 
‘Blessed be nothing’ isn’t in the Bible 
— though there are some texts there which 
are a good deal like it — and that is so true 
that you might as well learn it.’’ 

‘T’ve learned it all right now,’ 
the Boy, 

‘« And was there anything else that ’’ — 
began the New Year. 

‘*No, no! You aren’t going to leave me 
time to breathe, asit is ! ”’ 

‘But you surely want a Good Resolu- 
tion. Everybody wants at least one for 
this time of year.’’ 

‘Yes, yes !’’ cried the Boy, ceasing to 
weep. ‘‘ Give me one that says: ‘I will 
never again ask for anything till I see all 
the things that go with it.’ ”’ 

The New Year gave him a brightly 
plumed arrow, and with an arch smile in- 
quired : ‘‘And haven’t I something more 
in my pack that you want ? ”’ 

‘* No, no, no!’’ shrieked the Boy. 

His mother heard his anguished scream, 
and hurried upstairs to see about him. He 
was writhing and groaning, as if in pain. 

She shook him, and asked tenderly what 
was the matter. 

‘*T don’t want ’em! I don’t want ’em!’’ 
he sobbed, sleepily. ‘‘I thought I did, 
but I don’t. And, mother ! don’t you trip 
over that automobile !’’ 

She soothed him for a moment more, 
and then she went downstairs laughing. 

‘‘He talked like a crazy boy,’’ she said 
to his father. ‘‘ He must have been having 
a sort of nightmare.’’ 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Just at the turn of the midnight, 

When the children are fast asleep, 
The tired Old Year slips out by himself, 
Glad of a chance to be laid on the shelf, 

And the New Year takes a peep 


At the beautiful world that is waiting 

For the hours that he will bring : 
For the wonderful things in his peddler’s pack, 
Weather, all sorts, there will be no lack, 

And many a marvelous thing. 


When the children wake in the morning, 
Shouting their “‘ Happy New Year,” 

The year will be started well on his way, 

Swinging along through his first white day, 
With the path before him clear. 


Twelve long months for his journey ; 
Fifty-two weeks of a spell; 
At the end of it all he’ll slip out by himself, 
Glad of a chance to be laid on the shelf, 
At the stroke of the midnight bell. 


— Margaret E. Sangster. 





Little “But Then” 


AVE you ever read the story of little 
‘But then?’’ Her real name was 
Annie, but they called her little ‘‘But 
then,’’ and I will tell you why. Her face 
was like a sunbeam, and she was always 
looking for every bit of good she could 
find in everybody and everything. When 
Freddie came home and told in a ridicu- 
lous way the story of the new boy’s first 
day at school, and how odd he looked in 
his brother’s outgrown coat and trousers, 
little Annie began with her most earnest 
air: ‘‘ Yes, but then I didn’t hear him 
say one naughty word all day, and he 
helped poor little Kelly out of the mud 
when he fell down.’’ 

‘‘That’s just the way with you, little 
‘But then,’’’ laughed Freddie. But he 
always loved Annie more than ever after 
such a speech as that; he couldn’t help it. 

When the day for the picnic which Annie 
and Fred had planned, dawned gray and 
cold, Freddie puckered his mouth ready to 
complain, but Annie soon snatched away 
all the frowns. ‘‘I know it’s going to 
rain, Freddie, but then you know we can 
cut those paper chains and hang them all 
over the attic and eat our picnic dinner up 
there. And it’Il be nearly as nice as in the 
woods ”’ (with an extra emphasis on the 
‘“nearly.’’) 

‘‘All right, little ‘But then,’ ’’ said Fred- 
die, cheering up. A play with little “‘But 
then,’’ in the attic was almost as good as 
a picnic, any day. 

When she fell and broke her arm and 
had to have it bandaged for many days, 
she said over and over to her friends as 
they sympathized with her, ‘‘ Yes, it 
hurts, but then it could be worse, you 
know.”’ 

All the other children made fun of poor 
old Mosey Crosby, but not so little ‘‘ But 
then.”’ ‘‘Of course I know he’s queer,’’ 
she said, ‘‘but then he has no one to love 
or care for him, and it makes him cross to 
have the boys tease him so. I took him 
some flowers, and you ought to have seen 
him smile and thank me over and over for 
them.’’ 

And so it was by always trying to see 
the good and cheerful side of life that An- 
nie came to be called little ‘‘ But then.’’ 
Would it not be worth while owning such a 
name if it stcod for a sunny disposition 
like hers that always smiled at discourage- 
ments and tried to find the good and love- 
ly in everybody ? — S. S. Advocate. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





Reprinted, by permission of Eaton & Mains, from 
“Illustrative Lesson Notes.” 





FIRST QUARTER 
Lesson | --- January 6 


GOD THE CREATOR 
GEN. 1: 1-25. 


HOME READINGS. — Tuesday (Jan. 1) — Gen. 


1: 1-13. Wednesday—Gen. 1: 14-25. Thursday— | 
Psa. 104: 1-24. Friday — Psa. 33: 1-12. Saturday — 
Isa. 40: 18-31. Sunday — Psa. 148. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — “Jn the beginning God created 
the heaven [*‘heavens”’] and .the earth.”” — GEN. 1:1. 

The most stupendous and amazing of 
all miracles is the universe itself. The | 
heavens and the earth are majestic | 
facts, so vast, and palpable, and over- | 
shadowing as to leave no place for 
doubt. We may ask a thousand ques- | 
tions about them, we may lose our- | 
selves in the mystery of their origin, | 
their nature and their laws; but all | 
the while they rise before us as indu- | 
bitable realities. We look abroad over | 
the earth—there are its plains, and 
forests, and mountains, and rivers, and | 
seas. Look where we will and the | 
earth is saying, “‘I am here; account | 
for me if you can, but here I am, a| 
mighty fact.’’ We stand out under | 
the midnight sky — there march in si- | 
lent splendor its starry hosts through | 
spaces that are so far-reaching as to 
stagger our imagination. And the un- 
bounded sky is nightly saying to us: 
*“‘T unroll my glories to your sight; | 
you may doubt many things, but skep- 
ticism fails in the presence of the great | 
fact of the overarching dome.’’ What 
is the fittest and most satisfying word | 
in the presence of this measureless | 
miracle of the universe? Just this, the | 
simple but tremendous declaration with | 
which the Bible opens: ‘In the begin- | 
ning God created the heavens and the 
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was evening and there was morning,’’ | ment.— The second day’s creative work 


such and such a day. These recurring | is the firmament, called heaven. 


phrases, this formal and precise style, give 


The 
Hebrew word for ‘‘ firmament” suggests 


the account a very definite literary charac- | the idea of a solid expanse, or dome, 


ter worthy of our attention and interest. 


I. The Superscription (Verse 1).—1. 
This verse is a summary of what follows 
in detail and is similar to the ‘‘title’’ (see 
above) in the first half of Gen. 2: 4. In 
| the beginning —in its relation to human 
| history, and not speculatively ; that does 
not directly affect man. The Bible is an 
intensely practical book. God.— The He- 


'brew word is Elohim, in contrast with | 
Jehovah Elohim (the Lord God) in chap- | 
Elohim is the general word | 
for God, employed when speaking of other | 


ters 2 and 3. 


gods as well. This is never the case with 


the name Jehovah, which is the proper | 
name of the God of Israel. The word God | 
occurs thirty-five times in this account of | 


creation, by far more frequently than any 
other two or three terms together. 


This | 
preponderance is characteristically bib- 


lical ; the first and foremost factor in cre- | 


ation is God. Unlike the grotesque poly- 
theistic notions of ancient times, and the 


materialistic or agnostic teachings of the | 


present, it is stated here that the world 


was not self-originated, but came into | 


existence at the will of a spiritual Being, 
prior to it, independent of it, and deliber- 
ately planning every stage of its progress. 
Above the great complex world-process, 
though closely linked with it, is God, with 
personal intelligence, purpose and will. 
See Heb. 11: 3. Created. — This word is 
never used of man. It means, however, 
not so much to make out of nothing, as to 
make something fundamentally new, su- 
pernatural, and impossible to man. The 
heavens and the earth — the universe in its 
complete and orderly state as it exists 
after the original chaos. 


II. The Creation of Light (Verses 2-5). 
2. And the earth. The future home of 
man was then still waste and void, that is, 
formless and empty, a chaos; and envel- 
oped in darkness, and a primeval watery 
mass, called Tehom, deep, over which not 
so much moved, as ‘‘ hovered,’’ as an eagle 





ns | over its young (Deut. 32:11), or better 
earth. | still ‘‘ was brooding,’’ as over a world-egg, 

. . | the Spirit of God — the divine energy and 
The Meaning Made Plain | life-giving power. See Job 33: 4, and 


Gen. 1 to2: 4, ending with the words, | compare John 6: 63. 


‘These are the generations of the heav-| 3 And God said. — The means by which 
ens and the earth when they were creat-| God creates is His word, the divine fiat. 
ed,’’ is the first of ten sections into which | “He spake, and it was done; he com- 


the Book of Genesis falls, each of which | manded, and it stood fast’ (Psa. 33 : 6-9). 


has a title in the words: ‘‘These are the | This sublime conception surpasses the 
generations of ....’’ Here the title) Babylonian and all others. Creation by 
appears at the end of the section; the | «worg”’ implies intelligence, purpose, and 
other occurrences are Gen. 5:1; 6:9;/ will, This creative word becomes person- 
10:1; 11: 10,27; 25:12, 19; 36: 1;37;2. | ifed in later religious and philosophic 
This first section comprises the first two | thought, and in the New Testament in 
lessons of this quarter, and is character- | Christ: ‘‘The Word became flesh, and 
ized by a literary style of its own, a cer- | gwelt among us’? (John 1: 1-14). Let 
tain lofty and stately stereotyped repeti- | there be light. — Light is the first creative 
tiousness. The creative act is introduced | act, because it is the first requisite of life, 
eight times with ‘‘And God said,’’ fol-| order, and further work. ‘‘I must work 
lowed by ‘‘let be,’’ or a verb in the im- | the works of him that sent me, while it is 


perative. After the command usually | gay: the night cometh, when no man can 
follows the statement that ‘‘ it was 80,”’ | work” (John 9 : 4). 

occurring six times, with a repetition of | : a 
the command, stating its accomplishment. | 4: Amd --- it was good — indicates a 
Seven times occurs, ‘‘and God saw that it | divine beneficence, satisfaction, and ap- 
was good ;’’ three times each, ‘‘and God | proval. 

called,’’ ‘‘and God made ;’’ andeachday’s; III. The Creation of the Firmament 
work closes with the refrain, ‘‘and there | (Verses 6-8). —6. Let there be a firma- 





| beaten out, as it were, of metal; and from 
other passages in the Bible we learn that 
| it was conceived to be supported by pillars 
resting upon earth (1 Sam. 2: 8; Psa. 75: 
3). In the midst of the waters, and let it 
divide the waters from the waters. — It 
would seem that the earth in its chaotic 
state is considered to be in the shape of an 
egg surrounded by water ; half the shell is 
pushed upward, and becomes the solid 
vault above, the firmament. 


7. And God made the firmament, and 
divided the waters which were under the 
firmament from the waters which were 
sbove the firmament. — The purpose of the 
solid vault is to hold the upper waters in a 
sort of a reservoir. The waters thus con- 
| ceived as held up by the solid firmament 
/come down upon earth in time of rain, 
when the ‘‘windows of heaven’”’ are 
opened (Gen. 7: 11; Isa. 24: 18; Mal. 
|3: 1) and the ‘‘upper chambers”’ yield 
'their water (Psa. 104: 13; Amos 9: 6). 
These biblical writers may well have 
khown that the appearance of the sky as 
a solid vault is only an optical illusion, and 
have used this description figuratively, as 
we still do. 


IV. The Creation of the Earth and its 
Vegetation (Verses 9-13).—9. Let the 
waters under the heavens be gathered to- 
gether unto one place, and let the dry land 
appear. — The waters above are taken care 
of by the firmament ; the next step is to 
dispose of the waters below. They are 
collected unto one place, and form the 
Seas. How we are to picture this we are 
not told. The idea probably is that the 
earth was made to rise, so that the waters 
found room to flow underneath and around 
it. The subterranean waters are the sec- 
ond source of supply of water for the 
earth, and are spoken of as ‘‘ the fountains 
of the deep’’ and ‘‘the water under the 
earth’’ (Gen. 7: 11; Exod. 20: 4; Psa. 
24: 2; 104: 6-8). Jehovah’s power to 
keep the seas within the bounds set by 
Him is celebrated as a manifestation of 
omnipotence (Job 38: 811; Jer. 5: 22). 


1l. Let the earth put forth. — Relieved 
of its inundation, the earth is now able to 
yield vegetation. Grass — the young, fresh 
grass that springs up after rain. Herbs 
yielding seed—vegetables and cereals, 
with seeds for food and self-propagation. 
Fruit trees— also with seeds, but within, 
for reproduction. This description and 
classification of the vegetable kingdom is 
meagre, but it is the oldest of its kind. 


12. After their kind. — Propagation ac- 


100 Doses $l 


True only of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
one great blood purifier and general 
tonic. This remarkable medicine has 
effected many radical and permanent 
cures that are the wonder of the world. 
It eradicates all humors from pimples 
to scrofula. 


100 Doses $l 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated 
tablets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 
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cording to species, like producing like, or 
‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap,’’ is a law of nature imposed 
upon it by God. 


V. The Creation of the Luminaries 
(Verses 14-19).—14, 15. Let there be 
lights. — Instruments or means that give 
light, hence, luminaries, the sun, moon, 
and stars. Their purpose is (1) To divide 
the day from the night; or, as in verse 18, 


to rule over the day and over the night, and | this recognition of the Word’s and the world’s 


to divide the light from the darkness — 
that is, permanently to regulate the dis- 
tinction ordered in verses 4 and 5; and 





with the well-known varying brilliancy ; | 


(2) And let them be for signs — to fix the 
points of compass, predict the weather, 
and portend by eclipses extraordinary oc- 
currences; and for seasons—any fixed 
time, whether sacred or secular, months 
and weeks, determined by the moon, sea- 
sons of the year, affecting agriculture, 
migration of birds, and particularly the 
festal seasons of the religious calendar. 


And for days and years — determining their | 


succession and length. (3) To give light 
upon the earth.—The biblical writer 
speaks of a light, and a day with alter- 
nating light and darkness, apart from the 
sun (verses 3-5 ;) he also speaks of vegeta- 
tion prior to the creation of the sun (verses 
11, 12). A recent German commentator 
says that the latter betrays that the bib- 
lical writer was a recluse from nature, 
because every farmer knows that there is 
no vegetation without sun. But such 
criticism is gratuitous. There is no reason 
for supposing that the biblical writer, who 
knows so much, knows not the common- 
place that there is no light on earth and 
no vegetation without the sun; his order 
and arrangement may be accounted for as 
due to some other purpose and intention 
than mere chronological order. 


VI. The Creation of the Lower Animal 
Life (Verses 20-23). — 20. Let the waters 
swarm with swarms of living creatures. — 
This phrase designates those forms of life 
that appear in swarms, whether in water, 
on the ground, or in the air, that is, fishes 
and other aquatic creatures, creeping and 
flying insects, small reptiles and small 
quadrupeds, or, in other words, the lowest 
forms of animal life. And let birds fly 
above the earth, and verse 21, and every 
winged bird after its kind—all flying 
things, including insects (Lev. 11: 20, 21, 
23). 

21. The great sea-monsters — including 
land as well as water reptiles, the croco- 
dile among them. 


22. And God blessed them. — Rashi, the 
Jewish commentator, says: Because man 
diminishes them by capture and for food, 
therefore do they need the divine blessing 
for their reproduction. It is more likely, 
however, that as animate beings in con- 
trast with vegetable life the blessing im- 
plies that their reproduction depends upon 
the exercise of will. 


VII. The Creation of Land Animals 
(Verses 24-22). —25. Let the earth bring 
forth living creatures after their kind — 
various species of the higher animals spec- 
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ified as follows: Cattlhe—domestic ani- 
mals; creeping things — reptiles like the 
lizard, snake, etc. ; beasts of the earth — 
wild animals. 


Seed Thoughts for the Teacher’s 
Planting 


1. We enter upon this Word study and this 
world study through the portal above which are 
blazing with a more than electric splendor the 
awful words: ‘In the beginning—God.” By 


divine origin we are prepared to explore and 
understand both of God’s revelations — the Bible 
and nature. Without this recognition all our 
attempts at interpretation, spiritual or scientific, 
must be vain. Let us, then, in faith and rational 
thought, as students of the revelations of 
Scripture and nature, grasp these ideas: ‘In 
the beginning (of the Word), God; ” “In the be- 
ginning (of the world), God.” 


2. What mystery gathers about the vast and 
“In the beginning!” It 
has awakened inqyiry, inspired philosophies, 
created sciences. All problems challenging so- 
lution by the powers of human wisdom are con- 
tained in this problem of problems. What can 
throw light on this mystery-enveloped idea, ‘In 
the beginning,” save the idea here associated 
with it—‘‘God?” There is a complete meaning, 
a sublime suggestion, a divine philosophy in the 
opening words of the Bible — “In the beginning, 
God.” 


3. As the Bible is a spiritual book, nature is a 
spiritual world ; both have divine origin and pur- 
pose. God isa Spirit. The Word and the world 
emanating from God are the creation of divine 
power. Thus, mind antedates matter; spirit is 
older than substance; thought precedes force, 
personality is the parent of the universe. As 
compared with the teachings of the world’s phi- 
losophers, how incomparably superior and more 
sublime in thought is this scriptural revelation 
of the world’s origin! The Greeks, the world’s 
best philosophers, were saying: ‘‘In the begin- 
ning, fire,” “In the beginning, water,” “ In the 
beginning, a primordial germ,” when the Hebrew 
mind “caught the magnificent thought,” “In 
the beginning, God,” “In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.” Is it not 
rational to admit that the idea was an inspira- 
tion, an inspiration from heaven rather than an 
intuition of the human mind? 


4. We here look upon creation as an expres- 
sion of Divine thought. The world is a product 
of the God mind and reflects the wisdom and 
power of the supreme and sovereign Intelligence. 
It would seem that one object of this revelation 
of the world’s divine, intelligent origin is to in- 
spire within us a belief in the Divine immanence, 
the omnipresence of God in nature. God is in 
His world, and His mind the world reflects, as 
God is in His Word and is revealing His thought 
and will in His Word. 


5. No attribute of God is more strikingly 
manifest in creation than love. Every step 
taken in the plan and process of world-formation 
seems to be directed by the loving and fatherly 
anticipation of man’scoming to possess and to 
enjoy it. In the creation of light wherein dwelt 
all the potencies of life and of beauty; in the 
planting of the vegetable kingdom with flower 
and shrub and tree and fruit; in the formation 
of the fish of the sea, the fowl of the air, and 
the beasts of the earth, there were anticipated 
all the needs of the being yet to come; there 
were furnished all the essential conditions for 
the life and happiness of man. 


6. God’s love for man antedates man’s creation. 
In that eternal purpose of the creative intelli- 
gence there was manifest, before the foundation 
of the world, the love of the heavenly Father- 
hood. Through all the pomp and majesty of 
these strident sentences in the creation-record 
runs a sweet tone of tenderness, a loving note of 
anticipation and prophecy, a fatherly foretelling 
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of the advent of humanity and the glory, honor 
and happiness which were to crown the being 
and the life of man. 





—— Have the readers of this column renewed 
their subscriptions to the Friend? And ar- 
ranged for the Children’s Friend in their Sun- 
day-schools ? 


——A suggestion for Christmas shoppers : 
Find Room 18, 36 Bromfield St., and see if the 
pretty and helpful Home Workers’ Calendar and 
the fine W. F. M.S. teaspoon are not just the 
right gifts for some friends. 


— Seven district meetings have recently 
been held, which we wish we could report, but 
no items have been received from the secreta- 
ries beyond a literature sale of $3.07 at one, and 
$24.32 at another. 


——tThe Home Secretary pro tem sends these 
encouraging items of news: Fourteen hundred- 
dollar pledges have been made toward our debt, 
the Providence auxiliary being the first to re- 
spond to the need.— 628 new subscriptions are 
urged, to bring our list of subscribers to the 
Woman’s Missionary Friend to its proper place 
in the Society as a whole. —Some young women 
in New Bedford have undertaken the support of 
a day-school.— A new company of Standard 
Bearers has been formed at Trinity Church, 
Springfield.— Every member of the primary de- 
partment of the Sunday-school at Somersworth 
joined the King’s Heralds under the leadership 
of Mrs. M. W. Dow. 


—— Miss Glover has been in Middletown late- 
ly. Her arm is greatly improved. 


—— Miss Organ is again in New England, 
helping by her addresses at public meetings. 


—— From a loan of missionaries’ letters to our 
Branch corresponding secretary the following 
interesting extracts are gathered : 

“The Woman’s School is not painted, so we 
cannot move in until after Conference. The 
Chinese houses which we have been using for 
girls’ and women’s schools were very dirty and 
somewhat out of repair, so everything has been 
in great confusion. However, I expect two 
more days will see order brought out of chaos 
and we shall be ready for the pupils whowill be 
in then ” —is Miss Hartford’s message from 
Yenping, China. 

“ Our girls do all their own cooking, grinding, 
sewing, and plastering the mud walls. It is 
wonderful to see what good sick nurses our girls 
make. We have in our midst eight babies from 
one month to three years old. These little 
creatures delight our hearts. We have found 
giving the girls the care of these little ones has 
helped to make them unselfish, and has very 
often brought out all the good and love in their 
natures, and has certainly made two girls who, 
we thought, were hard and cold-natured, true 
little Christians, and so thoughtful for others’ 
troubles and pains. . . . One little mite is a real 
beauty. She comes from a very high-caste 
Hindu family ; her mother died fifteen days 
after her birth in my sister’s hospital. She was 
atiny, delicate child, and the father was giving 
her away to some of the heathen servants in the 
hospital. As soon as my sister heard of it she 
took the child and brought her tome. For three 
weeks I worked with her day and night. No 
one thought she would live. Now she is nearly 
eight months old, and such a sweet child.” 
From Miss Leach, of the Hindustani boarding 
school in Cawnpore, India. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


Rests by the River. Devotional Meditations. 
George Matheson, D. D., LL. D. 
& Son: New York. Price, 31,50. 


By 


These meditations appeared originally in the 
pages of Saint Andrew, an organ of the Church 
of Scotland. Each is divided into two parts, the 
first containing a thought, 
prayer. Each is also preceded by a text of 
Scripture which suggests the thought. 
meditation can be read in three minutes. The 
number is 104, or two a week for a year. They 
are very excellent, but that does not mean that 
we agree in all cases with the interpretation put 
on the passages of Scripture. 


and the second a 


Some of them 
seem to us very flighty and fanciful and over- 
strained. 


Three Boys and a Girl. 


Jennings & Graham : Cincinnati. Price, $1.25. 
A pleasantly written tale for young people, 


narrating some wholesome and instructive ex- 


periences connected with poultry-raising and | « Children of Other Lands Series,” the great ad- 


camera using. 


The Birch Tree Fairy Book. Edited by Clifton 
Johnson. Illustrated by Willard Bonte. Little, 
Brown & Co. : Boston. Price, $1.75. 


Between thirty and forty standard fairy tales, 


such as “ Jack the Giant Killer,” ‘“ The Forty | 


Robbers,” ‘“ The Ugly Duckling,” ete. Ugly 
features in some instances have been modified 
so as to adapt the stories better to the profit of 
the children of the present day, but they are 
practically unchanged. It is a very attractive 
volume, a companion to the “ Oak-Tree Fairy- 
book ”’ issued last year. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Dutton & Co. : New York. Price, $2.50. 
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their sisters, give a picture of pioneer life more 
faithful than any to be obtained from historical 
work. Boys will never tire reading these excit- 


| ing stories of the good old times. 


A. C. Armstrong | 


A single | 


By Anne Helena Woodruff. | 


Randy’s Loyalty. By Amy Brooks. 
Shepard Co.: Boston, Price, $1. 


Loyalty to others furnishes the key-note of 
the seventh of the favorite “Randy Books.” 
Loyalty to her family leads her to give up a 
most alluring invitation to visit the best loved 
of her many friends in the city, in order that 
she may for a time take the place of her aunt as 
mistress of her neglected farm, and loyalty to 
her friends finds exercise in tactfully restraining 
the envious spirits of those who are rivals for 
her favor. 


Lothrop, Lee & 


When I was a Girlin Italy. By Marietta Ambrosi. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co,: Boston. Price, 75 
cents. 


This is a revised and improved edition of a 


| book formerly issued under another title and at 


| a much higher price. 


It was recognized as just 


| the book to be re-written and placed in the 


vantage of which consists in having each book 


| descriptive of foreign child life written by some 


one who has experienced that which is related, 
and is at the same time thoroughly familiar with 


| American life, so that he can tell his story in 


the way that shall be of most value to our young 
people. The author, Marietta Ambrosi, was 
born in Tyrol, having an American-born mother 
of Italian descent and a Veronese father. Her 
entire girlhood was spent in Brescia and in other 
cities of Northern Italy, and in early woman- 


| hood she came with her family to America. 


E. P. | 


A very handsome English edition, with illus- | 
trations in colors, and an introduction by the | 


Bishop of Durham. 


In Praise of Leaves; and Other Verse. By Lilian 
Shuman Dreyfus. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard: Bos- 
ton. Price, $1, net. 


Eight years ago Miss Shuman (as she was 
then) put forth her first volume of verse, which 
attracted much attention. Since that time she 
has traveled widely and enlarged her experi- 
ences, as this book gives token in “‘ Night Voices 


Magazines 


——The World Today is full of short, impor- 


| tant, timely articles, among them: “ The Pres- 


ent Status of Woman Suffrage,” ‘San Fran- 
cisco and the Japanese,” “The Shortage of 
Freight Cars,” “‘Saving the Farmer’s Millions,” 


| “Supplying Submarines for the Russian Navy,” 
| “A Ten-Million Man Power Fighting Machine” 


(the German Army), “The Referendum at 


| Work in Oregon,” “ Reaction in Russia,” ‘The 


| Five-Hundred-Mile City.” 


at Sea,” “‘ Return to Italy,” “‘ Written in Venice,” | 
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“ Journeyings, Percy Bysshe Shelley ’’— the 
latter in eight parts. 
fancies, and the artistic excellence is more than 
ordinary, but there is no religious note, nor are 
there any important thoughts that seem to have 
demanded utterance. 


Dorothy Dainty in the City. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. : 


The fifth volume of this series, which has 
proved very attractive to little readers. 
are some thrilling touches in the present story 
connected with the efforts of ascheming uncle 
of Nancy Ferris, Dorothy’s friend, to get her 
into his possession. 


Boston. Price, $1. 


Helen Grant in College. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.: Boston. Price, $1.25. 


Miss Douglas’ representation of life at a wom- 
an’s college of the present day is wonderfully 
accurate and entertaining as well as thought-in- 
spiring. The studious, the frivolous, the schem- 
ing, the homesick, the talented, the dull, the un- 
social, and the helpful girls are all here exactly 
as they appear in the real college world. Helen 
Grant naturally belongs among the helpful as 
well as the talented, and with her good sense and 
companionable nature does not fail to complete 
her freshman year brilliantly. 


Jack Shelby. A Story of the Indiana Backwoods. By 
George Cary Eggleston. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co.: Boston. Price, $1.50. 


Into this book Mr. Eggleston has put much of 
his own early life and that of his gifted brother, 
Edward Eggleston, and used entertainingly the 
knowledge and experience thus acquired. The 
scene is laid in Clifty County, Ind., around 1840, 
and the experiences of four brothers, who take 
it upon themselves to establish anew home to 
which they may take their widowed mother and 


There are many pretty | 


By this last is meant 
the ever-increasing practically continuous 
municipal section on our Atlantic coast, stretch- 
ing from Portland, Me., to Washington, D. C. 
By the constantly advancing rapidity of com- 
munication and growth of population, it will not 
be many years before there will be in this terri- 
tory simply an unbroken mass of people very 
comfortably situated and in the enjoyment of 
all the blessings that civilization can bestow. 


| (World Today Co.: Chicago.) 


By Amy Brooks. 
| “ The Nativity ” for a frontispiece. 


There | 








— Scribner’s, like most of the rest at this 
season, has a Christmas number, and opens with 
But the rest 
of the number is nearly all on a very different 
key, being occupied with: “The Navy in Re- 
view,” ‘*Hennebont and the Fleet,” ‘ The 
Veiled Lady of Stamboul,” “ The Early History 
of Ireland,” “The Pickwick Ladle,” “To a 
River God,” etc. (Charles Scribner’s Sons: 
New York.) 


—— Even the staid Atlantic feels it needful 
to begin its current number with a contribution 
suggestive of the season. It is, ‘‘ Christmas and 
the Literature of Disillusion,’”’ by Samuel M. 
Crothers. William Everett writes about ‘The 
House of Lords.’”” Edmund C. Stedman contrib- 
utes a poem, Alice Brown a fable, Dean Mel- 
ville M. Bigelow a legal paper, Elizabeth Foote a 
story, and N. S. Shaler a most excellent article 
entitled, ‘‘The Measure of Greatness.” We are 
gratified that he reasons correctly about it, and, 
pushing aside all false, ephemeral, worldly 
stahdards, comes to the right conclusion. He 
puts first the prophet, the seer, the saint. 
“Above all, the moralist who sets the man in 
face of himself and shows him his relations to 
the else than self will have the foremost place. 
Here lies the summit of greatness in the intu- 
itive judgment of mankind.” (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.: Boston.) 


—— St. Nicholas has a fairy story by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, and pays extensive attention 
to Christmas, with a frontispieece in color, and 
other pictures, tales, and poems. (Century Co. : 
New York.) 


——The Christmas Bookman has for frontis- 
piece the Crucifixion, by J. J. Tissot. ‘The Con- 
fessions of a Literary Press Agent” is the most 
interesting contribution. Nearly all the number 
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is o¢¢tpied with book notices. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. : New York.) 

—— The Missionary Review of the World puts 
the late Benjamin Labaree, of Persia, on its cov- 
er, and has an illustrated article about him. 
Other contributions are on Hawaii, Japan, Pales- 
tine, the Jews, and Borneo— the Jatter by Dr. 
Luering. (Funk & Wagnalls Co. : New York.) 


——Current Literature, in its “ Religion and 
Ethics ’ department, prints an extended article 
by Rev. A. L. Hudson, of Newton, on ‘The 
Anomalous Position of the Clergyman in Modern 
Life,” which is worthy of attention. (Current 
Literature Publishing Co.: New York.) 

——Donahoe’s this month is very largely 
Christmas in its make-up, with poems and stories 
suitable to the season. (Donahoe’s Magazine 
Co. : Boston.) 


-—— The Records of the Past, besides ‘“‘ Mound 
Builders of the Mississippi Valley” and ‘‘ The 
Fortress of Masada,”’ has an article on “ Ancient 
American Free Delivery,” which gives good rea- 
son for the belief that one of the most effective 
and interesting systems of “rural delivery” 
ever conceived was in use for untold generations 
by the Indians of the north shore of Lake Supe- 
rior. The system is described. The present he- 
reditary chief of the Pillagers there claims that 
his family have ruled that tribe between 
eighteen and twenty centuries. (Records of the 
Past: Washington, D. C.) 


——The Popular Science Monthly opens with 
an article whose title arouses curiosity — ‘“ The 
Bogoslofs.”” They prove to be certain volcanic 
islands in the southern portion of Bering Sea, 
formerly two, but lately three, the third and 
largest of the group appearing at about the time 
of the great earthquake last April. The name 
of the islands in Russian is “‘ Joanna Bogoslova,” 
or “St. John, the Theologian.” Hence it would 
seem that ‘‘the Bogoslofs”’ should be rendered 
“the theologians,’ and the name, it must be 
admitted, has a certain appropriateness. (Sci- 
ence Press: New York.) 


—— The Homiletic Review has an extremely 
handsome cover in many colors for its Christmas 
number. There are some good articles. One on 
the “ Tragedy of the Wheels” shows that every 
ten years there are 575,000 people killed in this 
country and 5,000,000 injured. A talk of Gipsy 
Smith to the ministers of New York is reported, 
under the title, ‘‘ Every Minister an Evangelist.” 
He seems to think it possible; but he says, also: 
“If the angel Gabriel preached in some churches, 
there would be no conversions until the atmos- 
phere changed.” (Funk & Wagnalls Company : 
New York.) 


—— Putnam’s Monthly pays much attention 
to Christmas in the current number. The fron- 
tispiece, in colors, is ‘‘ Christmas Waits.”” Then 
comes, “Ten American Paintings of Christ.’’ 
Wilfred T. Grenfell contributes ‘‘How Santa 
Claus came to Cape St. Anthony.” There are 
also two passable Christmas poems. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons: New Rochelle and New York.) 


—— The November Photo Era is designated a 
P. A. of A. Salon Pictures number, with an ex- 
quisite frontispiece of ‘‘ Beeches in Autumn.” 
Beautiful portraits and landscapes embellish the 
pages of this very attractive issue. Among the 
articles we note: ‘“‘ A Summer in the Rockies,” 
“« Dodging’ the Negative,” ‘‘ Cameo Relief 
Printing,” ‘‘ Araneous Photography,” “ A Tri- 
umph in Kodaking,” “‘ Improvements in the De- 
fraction,” ‘‘ Process of Color Photography,” etc. 
(Photo Era Publishing Co.: 383 Boylston St., 
Boston.) 


It’s Easy for a Housewife 


to decide which article is best by testing at home, 
and when a sufficient quantity for that purpose 
can be had for nothing, it is unwise not to make 
the test. 

If you have Silverware, drop a postal to “ Sili- 
con,” 30 Cliff St., New York City, and you will 
receive free of cost, a trial quantity of Electro- 
Silicon. Thesecret of keeping silverware bright 
and beautiful will then be revealed to you, and 
we promise you will be well repaid for your 
trouble. 

Electro-Silicon is a powder of absolute purity 
and fineness, imparting a wonderful luster, with 
little labor, and without the slightest injury to 
the most delicate surfaces of silverware and all 
fine metals. Its merits have secured for it the 
commendation of housekeepers everywhere. 

It is sold by grocers and druggists generally, 
or sent, postpaid by the manufacturers on re- 
ceipt of 15 cts. per box in stamps. 
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—) The Lessons In Book Form 


Heartily commended by expert Teachers and Reviewers for their 
superior excellence 


THE ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON NOTES 
FOR 1907 


Edited by Dr. J. T. McFarland 


Those who have used this annual lesson commentary have found it in 
the past a complete, correct and suggestive one in preparation of the 
subjects for study. The present volume is well sustained at the same high 
mark. The analysis of the text, and the seed thoughts for the teacher's 
planting are very satisfactory. The Illustrations, Lessons, Hymns, 
Opening Services, Maps and Blackboard Drawings, make up a 
complete equipment for Sunday School work of a superior character. 
—1he Watchman. 


Regular price, $1.25; to Preachers and Tcachers, 
$1.00 postpaid. 


THE LESSON HANDBOOK —1907 - 


A Concise Treatment of the International Sunday School Lessons for 
the entire year. Based on the text of the American Standard version, 


by Henry H. Meyer, A.M., B.D. 


Professor Rogers says: “I have read it with interest, with surprise that 
so much should have been compressed in so small a compass, with admira- 
tion for its freshness and its inspirational quality."’ It is a whole commen- 
tary boiled down to a vest-pocket booklet. 


Vest-pocket size, net price, each, cloth, 20 cents; flexible leather, colored 
edges, 25 cents; postage, 2 cents additional. Per dozen, cloth, 
$2.40; leather, $3.00, by express, not prepaid. 


THE GOLDEN TEXT BOOK—1907 


A beautiful little booklet. It contains the Lesson Subjects and References, 
Golden Text and Daily Home Reacings for the entire year, together with 
important information concerning each of the books of the Old Testament 
from which the lessons for the year are taken and other matters of more 
general interest.— Pacific Advocate. 


32 pages, bound in a beautifully designed cover, 30 cents per dozen, 
net; by mail, 35 cents; or $2.00 per hundred, net. By mail, $2.30. 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ HELPER 
—1907 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut 


It is a helper, not only for superintendents, but any other persons who 
study the Bible. It is unique, has a mission of ils own, and out of the 
ordinary. Its lesson services for each quarter are wisely and well arranged. 
Its weekly reports of Officers, teachers, .cholars and visitors present, will 
Le of great service to superintendents. The Scripture Text of every lesson 
in full, the Golden Text, the Home Readings, ‘The Superintendent's 
Foreword,” “The Afterword,” both of which are very helpful sug- 
gestions, ciffering in construction from all the other helps. © Dr. Hurlbut 
| is a past master in the art of studying and in telling others how to study 


the Bible-—Philadelphia Methodist. 
Vest-pocket size, leather, 25 cents, net. 


Crown octavo. 


By mail, 28 cents. 


Notes on the Epworth League 
Devotiona! Meeting Topics 


First Series, Januery—June, 1907 


By Rev. Sherman Grant Pitt 


The author who is an active and efficient pastor and deeply interested 
in the work of the Epwo:th League writes concerning these notes: ‘‘My 
own chapter has been kept in mind in their preparation, and they have 
been treated as nearly as could be done to what it seemed would be help- 
ful to the members of my own League. They are meant to be suggestive 
of lines of thought th:t the workers may follow out for themselves. That 
they may be helpful to the leaders ia understancing and presenting the 
| subjects to the members is my most earnest prayer.” 


a 12mo. Paper. Per dozen, $1.20. 





Sing'e copy, /5 cents. 
By mail, $1.35. 





ir lacie 
Ithuriel’s Spear ae 
By W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D. 


In Milton’s Paradise Lost, Ithuriel is pictured as an angel who found 
Satan, squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, and transformed him by 
a touch of his spear to his proper shape. 

Dr. Fitchett’s entertaining story, based on this incident, is written in the 
bniliant graphic style for which this author has become noted on both 
sides of the Atlantic. He has a lively imagination, is admirable in the 
portrayal of character and has a wonderful vocabulary of vigorous English. 
A reader who begins this story will be reluctant to close the book until 
he has finished it. 


Crewn 8vo. 


Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


John Fletcher Hurst 


By Albert Osborn 


This biography is a worthy memorial of a great Christian and a great 
Amenican, and a book which should enlarge the horizon and stimulate to 
a higher life all into whose hands it falls.—Literary Digest. 

A caseful reading of this biography will afford the appreciative reader 
the greatest pleasure and profit. It will impart an inspiration to noble and 
holy living and increase his love to Methodism in which that life shows so 


beneficent and useful.—Baltimore Methodist. 


Octavo. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00, net. By mail, $2.22. 


Letters on Evangelism 
By Edwin H. Hughes, D.D. 


General Secretary Randall of the Epworth League writes, “President 
Hughes has given us a book that is remarkably condensed, clear and 
discriminating, comprehensive in scope, absorbing in interest, and intensely 
inspiring on every page. It grips and holds the reader with compelling 
power. Though written for the young it is invaluable for oe 

16mo. Cloth, 25 cents, postpaid. Paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 


Religion and Experience 
By J. Brierley 


Mr. Brierley is much admired by a large class of readers of his pre- 
vious books, because of the clear, concise, and thorough treatment of his 
subjects. The present volume is a study of religion from the —— of 
experience. In the introduction the endeavor is made to sketch a philosophy 
of experience and to show its relation to the Christian faith of today. In 
the succeeding chapters the principles of the Introduction are applied to 
the solution of some of the various religious problems of our modern 
world. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.40, net. By mail, $1.50. 


Methodist Year Book—1907 |; 


Edited by Stephen V. R. Ford. 


The preacher who would incite | is peorle to more liberal giving to 
our denominational benevolences should urce them to get the Year Book. 
Its rzcord of our denominational activities broadens the vision, arouses the 
intellect, enlarges the heart, and orens the purse strings. Familiarity wisa 
its contents is a liberal education. 

25 cents per copy, net, postpaid. Per dozen, $2.40, 
net, carriage not prepaid. 


South America: A Mission Field 


By Bishop Thomas Benjamin Neely 


This is a very valuable compilation of historical data, indicating care- 
ful research and study. It is a compendium of history, politics and re- 
ligion. The Bishop claims that the greatest forcign mission field for the 
evangelical people of the United States is South America, and he pre- 
sents his case so clearly and forcibly, the thoughtful reader of this little 
volume will be strongly inclined to agree with him. on 


16mo. Cloth, 35 cents, net. By mail, 38 cents. 

















| Fublishers and Booksellers EATON & MAINS, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
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THE CONFERENCES 


MAINE CONFERENCE 
Central District 


Yarmouthville.— Sunday, Nov. 18, was the 
eighth anniversary of the dedication of this 
church. At the morning service a beautiful me- 
morial window to the late Lyman Walker and 
wife was unveiled. The window was made by 
Spence, Bell & Company, of Boston and adds 
much to the beauty of the auditoriu The un- 
veiling of the window was followed by a memo- 
rial sermon by Rev. A. K. Bryant, the pastor, 
in which the following reference was made to 
Mr. Walker: “Mr. Walker lived to the good old 
age of 92 years, 1 month, and 21 days. During his 
long life he was never heard to say an unkind 
word in the home or in the shipyard, where he 
built more ships than any builder in Yarmouth. 
In the great business depression that swept over 
the country in ’54, he, with other shipbuilders, suf- 
fered large losses, but he did not take any advan- 
tage of his creditors, and after twelve years of 
self-denial and hard labor by himself and two 
sons, every debt was paid, dollar for dollar. While 
some of the ships he built were destroyed by 
fire and storms, he built up a Christian char- 
acter that took him safely across the sea of life 
to the harbor of eternal safety. He was con- 
verted early in life, and made his church home 
with the Methodists. He was a subscriber to 
ZION’s HERALD from the beginning of its publi- 
cation. He took a great interest in the old 
Bridge St. Church, which might have been in 
existence today had he not met with such heavy 
financial losses, which kept him from doing for 
the church as in former years. His home was 
always open to Methodist preachers, to whom 
he showed his friendship by leaving to the 
Preachers’ Aid Society of the Maine Confer- 
ence the sum of $500. It was by a generous 
gift from Mr. Walker that we have been able to 
lift the debt from our church property ; and it 
is very fitting that this memorial window 
should have a place in this church in the town 
where he has lived so long and so well, ever ex- 
emplifying the principles of a true Christian 
life.” 

Monday, Nov. 19, services were held at the 
church at 2.30 and 7.30 p.m. At the afternoon 
service Rev. C. A. Brooks, of Norway, Me., gave 
an interesting address on the foundation and 
growth of the church. The society was organ- 
ized May 4, 1894, in the house of Capt. Levi 
Marston, by Rev. H. A. Peare, and began its ex- 
istence with nine members. At first the meet- 
ings were held in the old white church on Elm 
Street. Rev. H. A. Peare was followed by Rev. 
Clinton Simonton. The next pastor was Rev. 
Robert Lawton. In 1897 Rev. C. A. Brooks was 
appointed to Yarmouth. He found a member- 
ship of 32. There was no church edifice. Early 
in 1898 it was decided to build achurch. A lot 
was secured on Elm Street, and on June 11 the 
corner-stone was laid. Prayers were made by 
Rev. J. Albert Corey, Rev. E. O. Thayer and 
Rev. J. B. Howard, and remarks were made by 
Rev. A. S. Ladd and others. On Nov. 18 the 
beautiful and commodious church was dedicated, 
with sermons by Rev. Luther Freeman and Rev. 
A.S. Ladd. The cost of the edifice, including 
land, is $5,500. The Conference of 1901 was en- 
tertained by this church. In 1904 Rev. A. K. 
Bryant was appointed pastor. There was stilla 
debt of $1,000 on the church; but early in 1905 
efforts were made to secure pledges for this 
amount. The members and friends of the socie- 
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ty gladly responded to the call, and the amount 


mortgages were burned by Mr.T.S. Blake and 
Mrs. Levi Marston, members of the board of 
trustees. After the singing of the doxology 
Rev. C. F. Parsons, presiding elder, gave a grand 
address, which was much enjoyed by the large 
congregation present. 

On the following Friday there were 43 at the 


ed Loads,” was heartily sung. While the finan- 





THE LATE LYMAN WALKER 


great burden for the unsaved of the community, 
and several are already seeking a hope in Christ. 
The outlook for this church in the future is 
steadily growing brighter. Lada 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Rockland District 
REDEDICATION AT NORTH VASSALBORO 


On Sunday, Nov. 25, occurred the rededication 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church at North 
Vassalboro, Me. The disappointment of the 
people, and the necessary postponement of this 
event from an earlier date, because of a failure 
of the contractors to deliver the furnishings on 
time, in no sense slackened their interest in the, 
enterprise. Under the judicious leadership of 
Rev. R. A. Colpitts, pastor of the church, the 
plans were carefully laid several months ago, 
with the idea of making a permanent job of 
whatever was done. The results obtained show 
the wisdom of so doing, and are entirely satis- 
factory to all concerned, making it possible for 
this people to meet for worship in a most beau- 
tiful building. In all, $1,475 have been expended 
on repairs and improvements, every cent of 
which was provided for before the dedication 
service. The alterations include new steel ceil- 
ing and walls of beautiful design and tints, new 
pews —that were a long time coming— that 
add not only to the beauty of the room, but also 
to the comfort of the worshipers, a new carpet, 
and a complete system of electric lighting. The 
old side entrances have been done away with, 


opens into a large vestibule with steel interior. 





Instead of the old windows, there are now six 





| beautiful memorial windows and a small window 


was secured ; and at the beginning of the even- | 
ing service, Monday, Nov. 19, the notes and | 


class-meeting. Mr. M. C. Rogers, the newly-ap- | 
pointed leader, led the class. The hymn, “Lift- | 


cial burden is lifted, the church is taking on a | 


above the pulpit. 

The day of dedication brought a feast of good 
things, intellectual and spiritual, to correspond 
with the material things already provided. At 
10.30 Rev. T. W. Fessenden, D. D., pastor of 
Grace Church, Bangor, preached an inspiring ser- 
mon ; at 2.30 Rev. E. H. Boynton, of Camden, 
a former pastor here, delivered the message ; 
and at 7 o’clock the presiding elder of Rockland 
District, Rev. D. B. Phelan, was the preacher. 
The conviction prevailed that these men are 
messengers approved of God. The congrega- 
tions that assembled for each of the services 
were an inspiration to the preachers, for the 
church was filled to overflowing, and scores were 


| obliged to return home, being unable even to 


| find standing room. 


Mr. Colpitts has been 
heartily sustained by an able committee repre- 


| senting the society. They are worthy of per- 


sonal mention, but we forbear. The prospects 
of future usefulness are exceedingly bright for 
this society. May God add His richest blessing 
to all honest endeavor to strengthen His kingdom 
on earth! A. E. M. 


Bucksport District 
REDEDICATION AT EDDINGTON BEND 


Sunday, Oct. 28, will long be remembered by 
this people. After great faith and true sacri- 
fice under the leadership of the pastor, Rev. Da- 
vid M. Angell, and that loyal layman, Mr. Luther 
V. Gilmore, chairman of the committee on re- 
pairs, the church, practically new, was rededi- 
cated. Rev. E. H. Boynton, of Camden, formerly 
pastor when Brewer and Eddington formed one 
charge, preached the historical sermon. He took 
for a text Luke 18: 33,34. The sermon was 
strong, persuasive, and helpful. With the 
preacher we congratulate the people. The faith, 
love, and heroic spirit of the early worshipers 
live in their descendants. Mr. Boynton urged 
the people of all denominational preferences to 
lay aside prejudice, work together for the com- 
mon good, and serve the Lord in their little com- 
munity, assuring them that while the Conference 
might not send an “ Angell” to serve them 
every year, yet it would senda good man. At 
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the close of the discourse three persons were re- 
ceived into the church. 

Rev. T. W. Fessenden, D. D., of Grace Church, 
Bangor, preached the rededicatory sermon, from 
John 1: 14. He emphasized the fact that the 
world’s need is revelation, not religion. Man is 
to shape his life by the flashlight of revelations 
that come. The 
thought was: God reduced to humanity; man 
drawn to the Divine. It was a masterful sermon. 
The formal rededication followed, in which Dr. 
Fessenden represented the presiding elder, who 
was unavoidably absent. Rev. B. F. Simon, 
Ph. D., of First Church, Bangor, Rev. H. G. Mc- 
Glauflin, of Brewer, Rev. E. H. Boynton, and 
others, assisted. 

The last service was largely attended, as were 
all, and was under the direction of Mr. Boynton 
—a meeting of great profit and interest. It 
was a blessed day for this church and communi- 
ty. Rev. Seth H. Beale, the Nestor of the East 
Maine Conference, a man loved by all, super- 
vised the building of the first Methodist Episco- 
pal church here sixty years ago, and with his 
own hands painted the buildings and built tem- 
porary seats for the winter services. 

The Bangor Daily Commercial gives a good 
description of the repairs: “As one ap- 
proaches the building a little marble tablet is 
noticed above the corner-stone which bears the 
legend 1846-1906. The main entrance is through 
a vestibule to the basement, the entire floor of 
which is cemented. Passing through the entry 
way, the main vestry is reached. At the right 
is a closet for wood, on the left a small apart- 
ment for the library. The ceiling and walls are 
steel, and the same extends into the kitchen in 
the rear, which is conveniently fitted up. The 
main audience room is reached by a stairway on 
either side, and entrance is through doors swing- 
ing both ways. Here one finds the greatest 
change of all. The chimneys have been torn 
out and a single one built outside at the back. 
The side pews have been reset at a small angle. 
New windows of white ground glass are sur- 
rounded by small panes of varied-colored glass, 
giving a subdued light and enhancing the beauty 
of the whole interior. Steel ceilings and walls 
replace the old, and are painted in dainty tints, 
the borders and dadoes being of contrasting 
colors. Doors and woodwork are finished in 
natural wood, and pews are grained to corre- 
spond. New carpeting has been laid, a new 
chancel rail erected, two eight-light chandeliers 
with Frink reflectors are to replace the old, and 
new pulpits and chairs have been ordered. The 
style of the steeple has been changed, and the 
building painted stone color with white 
trimmings. About $2,000 has been expended 
and the result is a modern and handsome church 
home.” 

The total expenditures were about $2,400. Of 
this amount some $1,450 has been raised, leaving 
$950 debt. How this small society and constit- 
uency raised the money they did is a marvel! 
We must have a generous donation from the 
Home Mission and Church Extension Society of 
our great denomination, and help from a friend 
or two outside the parish, and this absolutely 
necessary task will be well finished. Too much 
praise cannot be given Rev. D. M. Angell and 
the heroic little band whose faith and works have 
accomplished so much. Among the names of 
the past to be held in loving remembrance are 
the following: John Cluley, Thaddeus Davis, 
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Your California Trip 


Now is the time to plan it. 

We invite your inquiries on the 
subject, and will give you our full help 
in arranging all preliminaries. 

If you never have visited California 
you should write us for our beautifully 
illustrated descriptive book. 

It tells what California holds that is 
of special interest to you, the things 
yau can do and see there, the oppor- 
tunities for making a living on a small 
capital and under easy working con- 
ditions, and the marvelous variety of 
means for recreation. 

Three fast daily trains Chicago to Cali- 


fornia. 


The Overland Limited (Electric- 


Lighted), and the China & Japan Fast Mail 
via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North- 





Western Line; the Los Angeles | Limited 
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via the Chicago & 


Northwestern, Union Pacific & Salt Lake 





Route. 


ing to 





Our booklets tell all about them. 


Three exclusively first-class personally con- 
ducted tours leave Chicago January roth, r 
ary 7th and March 2d, under the auspices of the 
Tourist Department of the Chicago, Union Pacific 
‘& North-Western Line for California. All ex- 
enses, railroad fare, sleeping car, dining car, and 
otel accommodations included. For full 
ulars write S. A. Hutchison, Manager 
Department, 212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
All‘Agents sell tickets via this route. 
Full information about time of trains, equip- 
ment, excursion rates, etc., by calling on or writ- 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Allen Crowell, Samuel and Nathaniel McMahon, 
Thomas Spratt and Afneas Sinclair. The pres- 
ent board of trustees consists of L. V. Gilmore, 
J. F. Perkins, A. E. Davis, E. A. Gordon, and V. 
C. Gordon. Eddington Bend ought to take its 
place among our very best smaller charges, and 
we believe it will. H. B. H. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 

Norwich District 

Moodus. — The pastor, Rev. W. D. Woodward, 
is rejoicing in the great success realized through 
the collection of $110 through the tithe gleaners, 
which he so faithfully circulated. Of this sum 
$38 was used to cancel a debt, leaving $72 to be 
applied to the painting. During the’ past few 
weeks this work has been in progress, and the 
church now presents a very neat appearance. 
Two coats of white paint have been applied 
throughout, and the belfry has had three. The 
blinds of the latter have been painted a bronze 
green, as has also the iron rail of the fence 
about the lawn. The fence posts about the 
lawn are white, tipped with bronze green, and 
the chimney is painted red and trimmed like- 
wise. The doors are cherry red. In the belfry 
the bright gilt vane swings easily. In addition 
to the painting, the grounds about the church 
have been improved by the filling in of the side- 
walks. New plank treads have superseded thin 





ones hitherto used on the front steps, and the 
lower step has been widened four inches. New 
panes of glass have been inserted in the rear 
kitchen window. The $72 have been sufficient 
to cover these expenses, save a portion of the 
sidewalk improvement, which entailed a small 
sum extra. Altogether, the society is to be 
congratulated on these betterments, and the 
building for several years to come will be an 
ornament to the village. The church bell now 
calls the people to worship in as handsome a 
building of its size as is to be found in the 
bounds of the Conference. 

A fine audience recently assembled in the 
church to listen to a lecture on the manners and 
customs, city and country life, of the Japanese, 
given by Rev. G. W. Simonson, of Woodbury, 
N. Y. The address was instructive and stimu- 
lating, being illustrated by a hundred views. 
Fine pictures of Bishops Moore and Harris were 
thrown upon the screen. The financial results 
of the evening were very satisfactory. 


Portland. — The good work of God is going 
forward pleasantly and successfully in the 
church here,as is shown by the fact that all 
current expenses are paid up to date. Recently 
5 persons were received into the church from 
probation and 5 by certificate. The Sunday- 
school is more prosperous than for several 
years. The Epworth League is doing a good 
work among the young, and has a fine mission 
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study class, Miss Lilian Hick, teacher in the 
Middletown schools, being the leader. Mr. G. 
H. McGaw, the high sehool teacher, and super- 
intendent of schools, is the vigorous president 
of the League. The W. F. M.S. has taken up 
the study of “Christus Redemptor,” and al- 
ready feels the impulse of a new and greater 
interest in the salvation of the people in the 
island world. Not only books, but maps as well, 
have been bought, so that the society is well 
equipped for study and service. A missionary 
tea was given in November, and another this 
month. Mrs. Agnes F. Potter is the president 
of the society, and Dr. Potter is the efficient 
recording steward of the church. Under the 
auspices of the Social department of the League, 
of which Mrs. J. N. Patterson is the vice-presi- 
dent, an Old Folks’ Concert was given in the 
Waverly Hall, Nov. 30. An orchestra of eight 
pieces was organized, with Mr. Herbert Patter- 
son as leader and clarionetist, Mr. Robert Pat- 
terson, cornetist, and Miss Helen Patterson, 
pianist. The gem of the evening was the clar- 
ionet solo, ‘‘ Apassionato,” by Mr. Herbert Pat- 
terson, which was executed with fine effect and 
heartily encored. Miss Flora Stanley, of South 
Manchester, rendered excellent alto solos. Miss 
Siegal, a graduate of the Detroit School of Ex- 
pression, proved to be a capital elocutionist. 
Her repertoire is varied and excellent. Mr. 
Wright played the violin very acceptably. Miss 
Case, soprano, Mr. Bogart, basso, and Professor 
Hewitt, tenor, did excellent solo work, and also 
sang in the chorus. Miss Sage rendered a vio- 
lin solo with charming effect. There were 
thirty-five persons in the chorus, all dressed in 
the fashion of the olden time. Many wedding 
gowns and rare old laces were worn. Mr. Her- 
bert Patterson was the conductor, and manipu- 
lated the baton gracefully and effectively. The 
audience was very large and appreciative. The 
net profits were $80. Miss Annie McWilliams, a 
local school-teacher, greatly aided the finances 
by the advertisements she secured for the pro- 
gram. The pastor, Rev. John N. Patterson, with 
his talented family, is deservedly popular. 
} |e 4 


Providence District 


The banquet and roll call on Oct. 
30 was an interesting occasion. The ladies of 
the church prepared a bountiful supper. The 
pastor was appointed toastmaster, and called 
for brief addresses from some of his leading 
members. F. F. Shepherdson, F. J. Evans, R. 
Purdy, Mr. and Mrs. Warren, Mrs. Eliza Grant, 
and Mrs. Harriet Haskell made brief but very 
interesting remarks. A free-will offering was 


Mansfield. — 


taken for the repair fund, which netted $100. | 


Rev. A. J. Coultas, D. D., recently held the third 
quarterly conference, and delivered a thrilling 
address on Evangelism, which has been a great 
inspiration to the church. Dr. Coultas and the 
pastor, while out calling in Mansfield, were each 
presented with handsome bouquets of chrysan- 
themums by Mr. Benjamin Vickery, the well- 
known greenhouse man of Mansfield. Judge C.C. 
Hagerty has purchased an expensive, up-to-date 
electroscope, and will kindly give an occa- 
sional entertainment with it, giving all the ben- 
efit to the repair fund of the church. The elec- 
troscope takes any picture and throws it on the 
sereen. At the concert the chief novelty is 
having children or young ladies read, and the 
picture of the person reciting is on the screen at 
the same time. A large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence issure tocome. The fact that Mr. Hagerty 
gives this service free to help the cause is a 
great benefit, and is much appreciated by all. 
At the communion service in November the 
pastor, Rev. W. T. Johnson, received 4 members 
from probation. In this service the pastor gave 
the invitation for any who desired to begin the 
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Christian life to manifest the same by coming | bright on the charge. 


to the Lord’s table, and to the great delight of | 
a large audience a father and mother, whose 
daughter had just been received into full fellow- 
ship of the church, came to the altar and re- 
ceived the communion. 


East Braintree. — On Oct. 30 the Sunday- | 
school observed Rally Day with an attendance of 
110. As a result of letters sent out by the pastor, 
many parents and children were present at the 
morning service. On Nov. 11, 11 additions were 
made to the church membership — 5 by letter, | 
4 from probation and 2 on probation. 
study class is taking up Dr. Grose’s book, “Aliens 
or Americans,” and a Bible study class has been | 
formed under the leadership of the pastor. Both | 


| first two in December proved to be. 
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For this and Lyndon 
charge Rev. William Shaw reports 314 pastoral 
calls since the previous quarterly conference, be- 
sides many pastoral letters written, and all the 
other work. 


Evansville and Brownington Centre. — There 
will be few colder Sundays this winter than the 
The second 


of these found the writer at Evansville, and the 
| mercury was below zero nearly or quite all the 


} 

Aes 

A mission | 
| 


classes are well attended. Pastor and people are | 
working together for the spiritual upbuilding of | 
the church, and an increased interest and attend- | 
ance are rewarding the earnest preaching of the | 


pastor, Rev. W. H. Bath. KARL. 


New Bedford District 


Myricks.— Mrs. A. A. Dean, who has been for 
seven years president of the Epworth League, 
has felt it necessary to retire from the office. 
As an expression of appreciation and esteem, 
the League friends met at her house on a recent 
evening for the double purpose of expressing 
their love socially and presenting a beautiful 
watch to her. 


Taunton, Central.— The pastor, Rev. Warren 
A. Luce, who has been so seriously ill, is up and 
about. The pulpit is being supplied through 
December, and he hopes to begin work with the 
new year. 


Taunton, First. — The District Woman’s For- 


several auxiliaries were represented. The 


day, as it had been for the previous 48 hours ; at 
times it dropped to 25 or more below! The 
work, according to the reports, is going well 
under Rev. G. C. McDonald, who is serving his 
third year here. A fair congregation gathered 
in the morning, and preaching, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and Sunday-school comprised the program ; 
then over the hill to the Centre for another ser- 
mon and sacramental service, and from there to 
Barton Landing for the evening. 


Barton Landing. — With the mercury several 
degrees below zero, the writer was greeted by an 
audience of fally a hundred, making the largest 
congregation, for an evening, that he has met at 
this place. Four rose for prayers at the close of 
the service. A castle of the Knights of King 
Arthur has been formed among the boys, and 
new members are being added to the Epworth 
League. The apportionment for Montpelier 


| Seminary was $150. Pledges were reported 


amounting to $286, with a promise “as good as 
gold” for another hundred. Rev. W. R. Daven- 


| port is at work again after his severe illness, 


and though not yet quite his normal self, he is 


| gaining in strength. His son Carl is home from 


Binghamton, N. Y., for a few weeks. The 


| quarterly conference appointed a committee to 


consider and report concerning a new parsonage, 


; aoe : ‘ | the question of better accommodations having 
eign Missionary Society held its December ses- | 


sion in this church. Though avery rainy day, | 


speakers from outside the district were Misses | 


Clara M. Cushman and Mary E. Holt, and Mrs. 
C. M. Melden. Dr. E. C. Bass, a former pastor, 
who could not be present at the old home even- 
ing, is expected to spend Sunday here soon. 


He | 


has sent to the Sunday-school library a book he | 


has just written, “Joseph and Judith — a Bun- 
dle of Old Love Letters.” It is an account of 
two New England families, especially a story of 
the boy from one home and a girl from the 
other. Model: homes, beautiful characters, de- 
lightfully told. C. 8. &. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 
St. Johnsbury District 


Lunenburgh and East Concord. — The first Sun- 
day in December was spent on this charge, 
where the pastor was confined to the bed with a 
badly fractured leg. A blizzard on the hills 
kept some from the quarterly conference Satur- 
day evening, and the Sabbath was very bleak. 
The mercury scarcely rose above zero, even at 
noon, and the wind was almost a gale. Congre- 
gations were consequently small. However, in 
the morning, at Lunenburgh, between the ser- 
mon and the sacramental service, the presiding 
elder thought best to present the claims of 
Montpelier Seminary. The apportionment to 
the charge is $93, and in five minutes $117 was 
raised. The amount was increased at East Con- 
cord in the afternoon, and more will follow. Re- 
ports of later date indicate that Rev. C. W. Kel- 
ley is able to sit up, the limb having now been 
put in a plaster cast. He has maintained much 
courage and cheer during avery trying experi- 
ence, and the people have shown great kindness. 


Lyndon. — At the third quarterly conference 
it was reported that over $60 had been expended 
in painting the exterior of the church and in 
some slight repairs, with bills all paid. 


Lyndonville.— The church has been supplied 
with the new Hymnal, the Epworth League and 
the Ladies’ Aid Society uniting in this good 
work. There is a large and interesting Bible 


| study class, and the outlook is agreed to be 


been discussed. 


Newport. — Under the lead of Rev. R. J. 
Chrystie, the work is apparently going well. The 
church now issues a leaflet calendar each week, 
containing the notices and other items of inter- 
est. A flourishing mission study class has been 
organized andis at work. The money for the 
Montpelier Seminary endowment for this year is 
already in hand. The Protestant churches of 
the place have formed a federation for the pur- 
pose of more effective co-operation. 


Derby. — Rev. F. C. Potter was found well es- 


| tablished here, with his family. He is enjoying 


the work, having good success, and under his ap- 


| peals several have made a beginning in the 


Christian life since his coming to the charge 


| The presiding elder preached at a special week 





evening service, and some responded to the invi- 
tation toseek the Lord. A quarterly conference 
followed, then an exhilarating drive back to 
Newport, under the stars and through the keen 
frosty air. 


Newport Centre. — Rev. O. E. Aiken, of Cov- 
entry, who is supplying the work here, appears 
to have a good grasp of the situation, and to be 
holding the reins with a steady hand. The par- 
sonage has been rented toa young couple, and 
here the pastor boards during the time spent on 
the charge. The Ladies’ Aid Society has paid 
$97 on the parsonage debt, besides putting ina 
stove, and making some minor repairs on the 
church. The Sunday-school was reported as in- 
creasing. 


The J. O. Peck Library. — Last summer the 


| writer received from Mrs. Dr. J. L. Perkins, of 


St. Johnsbury, a donation of books for the bene- 
fit of the preachers of the district. Having 
cherished a desire for a circulating library for 
their use, it seemed to the recipient that these 
books would form an excellent nucleus for the 
enterprise. Mrs. Perkins is a sister of the la- 
mented Rev. J. O. Peck, D. D., long so promi- 
nent in our church, and whose boyhood was 
spent within the present bounds of this district. 
Here, too, he was converted and made part of 
his preparation for the work of the ministry. At 
the camp-meeting the preachers present enthu- 
siastically endorsed the idea of a district library, 
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to bear the name of the distinguished brother of 
Mrs. Perkins, and a committee was appointed to 
draft a constitution and by-laws. Mrs. J. O. 
Sherburne has added the gift of some books from 
the library of the former presiding elder. The 
books will naturally be kept at the district par- 
sonage, and what is most immediately needed is 
money to procure book-cases, there being none 
save the private property of the presiding elder, 
and these insufficient to accommodate even his 
own books. Who will help in this work, thus 
making these gifts practically available, as they 
cannot well be till shelf room is provided ? 
P. W. B. 


St. 


Hamlin’s Corners. — Wednesday, Dec. 5, the 
new church at Hamlin’s Corners in the Sheldon 
charge was dedicated. The services were in 
charge of Rev. S. Donaldson, the pastor. Rev. 
O. B. Wells, of Franklin, Rev. F. E. White, of 
Enosburg Falls, and Rev. C. P. Taplin, of High- 
gate, were present and assisted in the services. 
The dedicatory sermon was preached by the 
presiding elder, who, previous to the dedicatory 
services, raised $130, which covered the indebt- 
edness remaining on the property. This build- 
ing fills a long-felt want on that part of the 
Sheldon charge. For many years services have 
been held in a schoolhouse near by, but in the 
winter season with a great deal of discomfort to 
the worshipers. It had not been thought possi- 
ble to erect a church, as the numbers were few 
and very much scattered; but, with a deter- 
mined effort, the project was launched last 
spring, and now they have a neat and substantial 
house of worship. The pastor has given en- 
couragement to the work, and to insure that 
they should have good Methodist theology for 
time to come he and his wife presented a suffi- 
cient number of the new Hymnals for the pews. 
Heretofore the pastor at Sheldon has had to 
travel over a large territory, preaching at three 
and four different points on Sunday, but here- 
after the appointment will be Sheldon and Ham- 
lin’s Corners, with preaching in the forenoon 
at the former, and in the afternoon at the 
Corners. 


Albans District 


West Enosburg. — The work at this point is in 
a good condition. The pastor in his report did 
not endeavor to make it appear more prosperous 
than it was. In fact, by comparing it with previ- 
ous years of his pastorate, it struck him as not 
having kept up to its former attainments. He had 
some things to say about his officials, to which 
they humbly plead guilty. This is one of our 
quiet hamlet appointments, made up of a com- 
pany of good-natured, consecrated men and 
women. 


Bakersfield.— Upon our arrival at this charge 
we found that, during the week previous, the 
pastor, Rev. O. C. Stuart, had returned from a 
brief visit to New Hampshire, and brought with 
him a young lady to be the mistress of the 
manse, For three years this charge was served 
by Rev. Jacob Finger, who all the while remained 
in the state sometimes called single blessedness. 
Last spring the people felt that they would 
like a young married man ; but they could not 
be accommodated, and had to be content to be 
served by another single man, but it seems that 
Mr. Stuart has now come to the rescue. 


Stowe.— The work here is maintaining its usual 
degree of progress, and the people seemed con- 
tented with present conditions. It was at the 
time of our coldest spell of weather thus far this 
winter, that we found our way to this spot at 
the foot of Mt. Mansfield. We are sure that if 
Mr. Buckham, who wrote so enthusiastically in 
the HERALD of Dec. 12, had been with us, he 
would have wanted more than a canvas in which 
to make a sojourn, for even a single night. 
With the thermometer recording 20 degrees be- 
low zero, we felt that a house with a blazing 
wood fire was none too good for us. Not like 
him did I seek any excuse to go out, that I 
might look “‘ to see the first rose light fall upon 
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the majestic face—or sides—of old Mans- 
field.” In fact, I shivered a little when it came 
time to go out to the morning love-feast, which 
is still maintained here when the elder comes 
around. Some twenty-five people faced the 
frosty air to get to that service, and it is safe to 
say that the warmth, of a spiritual kind, that 
permeated the atmosphere of the church ves- 
try, made us forget the cold on the outside. 
The preaching service followed, and then a 
communion, and then after attending to the 
wants of the physical man, we were away sev- 
eral miles to Waterbury Centre for the after- 
noon service. 


Waterbury Centre. — The work here is looking 
up. Rev. Ralph Gillam had been here six days 
holding special services with the Free Baptist 
people, and our people had joined with them. 
Though Mr. Gillam’s stay was short, some twenty 
persons made a start in the Christian life. The 
elder preached Sunday afternoon and evening, 
and two others started at the evening service. 
We remained over, preaching Monday afternoon 
and evening, but a fierce snow-storm interfered 
with the attendance. The pastor, Rev. G. W. 
Douglass, has fully regained his health which was 
so precarious at one time in the summer, and is 
earnestly pushing the work for souls. 


Morrisville.— The work at Morrisville, under 
the leadership of Rev. P. A. Smith, is progress- 
ing favorably. The Brotherhood recently had a 
banquet which was largely attended, and at which 
were a number of eminent speakers, who dis- 
cussed the relation of the church to men, and of 
men to the church. From the reports in the pa- 
pers we should judge that it must bear fruit in 
the awakening of both the church and the men 
to the importance of these questions. 


Enosburg Falls.— Rev. F. E. White, the pas- 
tor, is diligently looking after the interests of 
this important charge. Several have been re- 
ceived on probation, and an increased interest is 
manifest in the various departments of church 
work. An Epworth Guards has been organized 
among the boys, which the pastor thinks is full 
of promise. The Epworth League reports an in- 
crease in attendance and interest. Rally Sunday 
for the Sunday-school was a great success, one 
of the features being the attendance of the mem- 
bers. of the Cradle Roll, numbering fifteen, at- 
tended by their mothers, and occupying the par- 
lor of the church. The pulpit ministrations of 
the pastor were highly spoken of by a number of 
the people. H. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 

Springfield District 

Warren. — The missionary collection shows an 
increase over last year. The Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety have added $115 to their treasury by holding 
a holiday bazar. The Junior League, numbering 
30 members, held an entertainment on Dec. 11, 
the proceeds to go for the purchase of a gas 
range for the parsonage. The three closing 
days of the year are to be observed according 
to the request of the Bishops. Following the 
example of Dr. Adams, of Schenectady, the pas- 
tor, Rev. Arthur Wright, is to hold a “home 
week,” and in its celebration he will give three 
addresses on the following: ‘“‘ The Amusements 
of the Home,” “The Religion of the Home,” 
“The Music and Literature of the Home.” The 
Week of Prayer will be observed as usual. The 
male quartet recently organized is doing most 
excellent work. Their services are solicited 
from abroad as well as at home. 


Holyoke, Appleton Street. — The evangelistic 
services conducted by the pastor, Rev. J. P. 
Kennedy, have been very successful. The 
church has been quickened and a class of proba- 
tioners has been received. One has joined by 
letter. 


Orange. — Dec. 9 was a red-letter day for our 
church here. Mrs. Annie E. Smiley, of Spring- 
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field, was present and spoke at the morning 
service on ‘Childhood Conversion.” A large 
company attended this service notwithstanding 
the storm. The Sunday-school was made an 
evangelistic service, and Mrs. Smiley was happy 
to lead about twenty-five young people to the 
Saviour. Plans for revival services during Jan- 
uary have roused the people, and expectations 
are high. Rev. E. L. Smiley will be assisted by his 
ministerial brethren and a large corps of lotal 
church workers. 


Athol. —‘“ The Social Problem and Our Mas- 
ter” is the general theme for the Sunday even- 
ing special sermons by Rev. R. T. Flewelling. 
The discourses for four evenings are on the fol- 
lowing: ‘Jesus and the Man of Wealth,” “ Jesus 
and the Toiler,” “Jesus and the Politician,” 
“Jesus and the Social Outcast.” The boy choir 
has reached Athol. The first appearance of this 
innovation in this town was on Sunday night, 
Dec. 2. The workingmen of the town were spe- 
cially invited to attend church. The pastor and 
people are much encouraged over the outlook. 


Heroism among the Itinerants. — One brother 
on this district, with the aid of his son, is con- 
structing a parsonage for one of our important 
charges. He is doing all of the work. He takes 
the lumber standing on the stump, cuts it, 
draws the logs to the saw-mill, the lumber to 
the parsonage lot, frames the building, and ina 
little time will have a property worth $2,000. 
His salary is less than $100 for each member of 
his household. He is obliged to keep a horse, 
for he is on acircuit. Did the fathers surpass 
this record? This brother never complains. 
He rejoices that the Lord has called him to 
preach the Gospel. I have never met him when 
his broad, optimistic smile has not greeted me. 


Chicopee. — The largest number of men seen 
in the Central Chicopee Church was in attend- 
ance on Sunday, Dec. 2, when the pastor began 
a series of sermons on the no-license campaign. 
Rev. J. W. Higgins gave a ringing address, 
which held the closest attention of the large 
congregation. His theme was, ‘“ Appetite.’ 
The next Sunday evening he spoke on “ Ava- 
rice.” In addition to his hard work at home 
this pastor has been doing great and useful 
work at St. James’ Church, where he has been 
aiding Rev. E. V. Hinchliffe in a four-weeks’ 
evangelistic campaign. C. E. DAVIs. 


All Aboard for Canada 


New Year Excursions to Montreal and 
Quebec at Reduced Rates 


From Dec. 28 to Jan. 2 inclusive the Central 
Vermont and Grand Trunk Railway Companies, 
in connection with the Boston & Maine R. R., 
will sell special excursion tickets from New 
England points to Montreal and Quebec and 
return for one fare plus one dollar. For exam- 
ple, the rates from Boston will be $10 to Mon- 
treal and $12 to Quebec, via Montreal, with stop- 
over privileges at Montreal and any other point 
in Canada. From Worcester the fares will be, 
Montreal, $9.50, and Quebec, $11.50; from 
Springfield they will be, Montreal, $9.40, and 
Quebec, $11.40, with proportionately low rates 
from other points. These tickets are good re- 
turning until Jan. 31. This excursion comes at 
a time when the ice carnivals and winter sports 
are in full swing, and offers an unusual opportu- 
nity for visiting Canada during one of the most 
fascinating seasons of the whole year there. The 
Central Vermont is the popular line to Montreal, 
and operates three fast express trains daily 
between Boston and Springfield and that city. 
The New England States Limited, leaving Bos- 
ton daily at 11.30 A. M., arriving at Montreal 10 
P. M., carries wide vestibule coaches, Pullmans, 
and a parlor café car, serving meals ala carte 
throughout the journey. Other trains leave at 
9a. M. and7.30 P.M. For further particulars or 
reservations write or apply to T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., Central Vermont and Grand Trunk 
Railways, 360 Washington St., Boston. 
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Rev: Geo. C. Howard, Earl Linwood Sar t, of 
Nashua, N. H., and Wilfreda V. Fogg, of Streus, 


| RIVES — ALBEE —At the home of the bride’s father, 
Henry C. 


Ina, Me., Nov. 28, by Rev. S. O. Young, 
Rives, of Wiscasset, and Blanch M. Albee, of Alna. 


Rev. F. Ernest Smith, Harry 
and Lottie Chase, of Randolph. 


DUNNACK — SNOW — In East Windsor, Conn., 


Nov. 14. by Rev. W.. H. Dunnack, W. Harry Dun- 
nack, of Hartford, Conn., and Dorothy H. Snow, of 
East Windsor. 


CONDON — BIGNEY — In Brockton, Nov. 24, by Rev. 
W. H. Dunnack, Rufus W. Condon and Annie Big- 
ney, both of Brockton. 


TOBIN — MOORE — In Gorham, N. H., Nov. 10, at 
the Methodist Episcopal parsonage, by Rev. E. W. 
Kennison, Walter L. Tobin, of Auburn, Me., and 
Mary J. Moore, of Portland, Me. 


DODGE — LOUD — In Everett, Oct. 3, by Rev. 
Charles H. Atkins, Harold E. Dodge and Ida E. Loud. 


PAUL — BABCOCK — In Everett, Nov. 1, by Rev. 


ue H. Atkins, Fyank L. Paul and Cora M. Bab- 
cock. 


LOUD — ARNOTT —In Everett, Nov. 29, by Rev. 
y eg H. Atkins, Leonard A. Loud and Jennie M. 
rnott. 


REMMOND — MELLEN~— In Beverly, Dec. 22, by 
Rev. L. William Adams, William Ray Remmond and 
Isabella Maria Mellen, both of Beverly. 








N. E. DEACONESS AID SOCIETY. — New Year’s 
Day, Mrs. R. S. Douglass will entertain the Society at 
her home, 164 Harvard St., corner Vernon St., Brook- 
line. First, there will be an adjourned business meet- 
ing at 1.45, when the mite-boxes will be opened. An- 
nual reports will be given by the officers, and the dis- 
trict vice-presidents are requested to furnish written 
reports of work done on their districts during the 
year. Delegates are asked to report at once to their 
vice-presidents work done in their church. All mite- 
boxes are to be brought in, and any one not having a 
box, please procure one of the mite-box agent, Mrs. 
S. T. Emery, 808 Commonwealth Ave., Newton Centre. 
All who have assisted in paying the note of $5,300 
are invited to come and help burn the note; and 
subscribers to the “ Cycle of Time ” please make re- 
turns. Rev. A. L. Squier, of Newtonviile, will give 
his illustrated lecture on “‘Deaconess Work,” while 
Miss Mary Anna Taggart, supt. of the Deaconess 
Home, will sing, with autoharp accompaniment. 
Those interested in the deaconess cause, who would 
like to give their ¢‘ mite ’”’ to the mite-box fund, which 
is to furnish the D. A. S. ward in the new Hospital, 
are earnestly invited to be present, 

The Allston or Brighton cars at Park St. station, 
marked ‘Coolidge Corner via Brookline Village,” 
pass the door. 

ADELAIDE SLACK, Cor. Sec. 
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ing to borrow, as has sometimes been the case during 
the interregnum between the Fall and Spring Confer- 
ences. Please send in before Dec. 31. 


MEDICAL MISSION. — The Medical Mission Train- 
ing Schoo] for Nurses has a vacancy which it is desir- 
able ro fill at once. Any young woman who wishes to 
take such a course fitting herself for Home or Foreign 
work, may apply to Miss H. J. Cooks, Supt., or MISS 


| A. P. Goopwin, Head Nurse. 


86 Hull St., Boston. 


LECTURES ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL PROBLEMS. 


| — The Massachusetts Sunday-school Association has 
HART — CHASE — In Randolph, Me., Oct. 20, by | 
A. Hart, of Gardiner, | 


arranged for another first-class course of ten lectures 
on Sunday-school problems, to be given through Jan- 
uary, February and March, 1907, at Kingsley Hall, 
Ford Building, Saturday afternoons, at 4 o’clook. The 
high quality of these lectures will be guaranteed in 
the names of the lecturers. The course is outlined as 
follows : Jan. 12, Dr. F. K. Sanders, “‘ The Old Testa- 
ment from the Standpoint of the Sunday-school ; ”’ 
Jan. 19, Miss Margaret Slattery, “‘Imagination and 
the Bible ; ’”’ Jan. 26, Miss Slattery, ‘‘Memory and the 
Bible ;”’ Feb. 2, Miss Slattery, “‘Reason and the Bi- 
ble ;”’ Feb. 9, Miss Slattery, “‘ Personality and the 
Bible ; ”’ Feb. 16, Miss Slattery, ‘“‘ And Now — What 
about Jimmy ?”’ Feb. 23, Prof. E. H. Knight, “* The 
Master Teacher in the Art of Teaching, Dealing with 
a Slow and Obtuse Pupil ”’ (John 3: 1-15) ; Mar. 2, 
Prof. Knight, “* Leading from Indifference to Faith ”’ 
(John 4: 1-26) ; Mar. 9, Dr. A. E. Winship, subject to 
be announced ; Mar. 15, Rev. F. L. Anderson, D. D., 
“* Christ’s Supreme Method in Christian Work.”’ This 
course is placed at the low price of $1. Single admis- 
sion, 25 cents. 
JOHN D. PICKLES, Educational Secretary. 





PRESIDING ELDERS’ CONVENTION. — The 
fifth annual convention of the presiding elders of New 
England will be held at B. U. School of Theology, 72 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Dec. 27 and 28. 





BOSTON PREACHERS’ MEETING. — The next 
meeting will be held Monday, Jan. 7, 1907, at Brom- 
field St. Church, which will be a memorial service for 
the lamented Bishop McCabe. 

WALTER HEALY, Sec, 





BISHOP McCABE MEMORIAL 
BISHOP THOMAS B. NEELY. 


On his second and last visit to South America 
Bishop McCabe induced our congregation in the 
city of Montevideo to undertake the erection of a 
church edifice in that capital city. The church 
was started, but a revolution in Uruguay impov- 
erished the people generally and particularly the 
most liberal givers, so that when I was assigned 
an episcopal residence in Buenos Aires the 
church was a mere shell. Seeing the importance 
of showing progress in the presence of an antag- 
onistic ecclesiasticism I proposed the finishing of 


| 
| 
Wise Episcopal Leadership, 233 | 
| 


W. H. M. S. — The first quarterly meeting of the 
| New England Conference Woman’s Home Missionary 
| Society will be held in the Broadway Church, Somer- 


Working Greatly in Small Ways, 902 


World Progress, 873 the lecture room. An appeal to Bishop McCabe 


Worth of Ideals, 1030 
Worthy Examples in Gratitude, 391 
Worthy Sons of the Granite State, 169 




















J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 


All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, sales rooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel., Roxbury 72 or 73. 








FOR SALE A ROTARY NEOSTYLE in good order. 
Has been used but little. The best 
thing for making duplicate letters, etc. 
ZION’Ss HERALD, Boston. 
ROME 1907. First-class tour, only 
All expenses. Tickets to 


Palestine, $73 extra. 


ev. C. Temple, Watertown, Mass. 
to men with r 


GASH SALARY isi 


Remedies. Send for contract; we mean business and furnish 
best references. @. RB. BIGLER CO,, X 842, Springfield, Ill. 


World’s S. S. Convention, 








and all expenses 





| ville, Wednesday, Jan. 2, at 10.30 A.M. and 2 P. M. 
| Hon. John G. Brady, of Brookline, formerly Govern- 


or of Alaska, will speak in the afternoon. Take a 
Broadway, Somerville, car, from Sullivan Square Ter- 


| minal, Luncheon, 15 cents. 


Mrs. D. W. REID, Rec. Sec. 
MAINE CONFERENCE DEACONESS HOME. — 
The pressure of work was so great during thea time of 
the rummage sale and since, that we have not had 
time to acknowledge the multitude of boxes and 
barrels which came during the sale. Many were not 
marked where they came from, so we cannot give 
credit for them. After the holiday work for the poor 
is over all the supplies which we have been able to 
identify will be properly acknowledged and a receipt 
sent. We take pleasure in expressing our gratitude 
for the interest of the people, who helped so gen- 
erously to supply the poor with warm clothing for 
the winter and to provide a fund. The total receipts 
were $261, but the best of all was the good done by 
personal contact with the poor and with our foreign 
population. 
Mrs. H. C. Benson, Supt. 





FORWARD THE COLLECTIONS. — If all pastors 
will promptly forward their collections te the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education Society to the 
office in Cincinnati, it will enable the Secretary to 
meet promptly the salaries of teachers without hav- 





to aid in the project brought a prompt response. 
He secured for us $2,000 and we cabled to the 
presiding elder to finish the lecture room. So 
much had to be done that the final cost was about 
$6,500. Toward this Bishop McCabe secured 
$6,000, and the people called the room the Salon 
McCabe, or Bishop McCabe Hall. A debt had 
been carried over from the original effort and, 
with the exception of the lecture room, the 
building is still unfinished. Even the finishing of 
the lecture room has made a most favorable im- 
pression. The congregations are large and the 
pastor of the Spanish congregation received 
ninety-two on probation in the first year. 

Bishop McCabe was a great friend of our mis- 
sion work in South America, and South America 
should contain a monument to the memory of 
this giorious man. Let us make the church in 
Montevideo the “Bishop McCabe Memorial 
Church.” He started the enterprise and loved 
the church. Let the denomination in the United 
States at once finish this memorial church. It 
may require about $20,000,or possibly a little 
more. Let the friends of Bishop McCabe send 
their contributions to me, addressed to Calle 
Corrientes, 718, Buenos Aires, Argentina, or send 
to the care of the Mission Rooms, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, for this purpose. 
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DEAR EPWORTHIANS: I pray that in all | 
things you may prosper, and be in every | 
kind of health according as your soul 
prospereth. The greatest outcome of the 
universe is character. Its highest excel- 
lence — the perfect stature of manhood in 
Christ Jesus — can be attained only by the 
intimate co-operation of God, in conform- 
ity with His laws. These are the condi- 
tions of best existence. God bless you 
all! He will to His uttermost when you 
make it possible. 

Cordially yours, 


HENRY W. WARREN. 
Denver, Col. 


” * 


Because Bishop Warren is to preside at 
three of our Conferences next spring 
New England, New England Southern, and 
East Maine —he was asked to send some 
message to the Epworth League workers 
of First District. In response, the Bish- 
op sends the above direct, earnest mes- 
sage. Let every Epworthian in this dis- 
trict make it his own ! 


* * 


The last quarterly meeting of the 
Fitchburg Union was held at Lunen- 
burg, Monday evening, Dec. 17. Rev. 
Benjamin Rust is pastor here, and 
the church has one of the most beautiful 
audience-rooms to be found in any rural 
section. Mr. G. S. Cogswell, of West 
Fitchburg, presided. Rev. C. E. Spauld- 
ing, of First Church, Fitchburg, conduct- 
ed the devotions. The local chapter fur- 


ENTER THY CLOSET AND GET ACQUAINTED WITH 
THY GOD 


God is the central force of life. He is secret 
and distant; but, like the sun, He is the source 
of all the blessings of life. It takes years of 
special study to discover the many ways where- 
by the sun gives power to the earth. It will 


| take years of special communion with God to 
| discover His many ways of sending power and 


good into our lives. In the secret chamber with 
God we learn that it is not nature nor our own 
skill that is making our lives successful, but it is 
God who is moving the mechanical forces of 
nature and is stirring the impulses that drive 
our powers. How essential it is, then, that we 
should know Him and seek direct contact with 
Him ! 

Without the closet we may know Him in a 
general way. Jacob so knew Him. His eyes 
were opened to a knowledge of Him when his 
head was pillowed on a pile of stones. He knew 
Him all the while be served Laban. He knew 
God well enough to know that He desired him to 
go back and claim his possessions. During all 
this time he was Jacob —a tricky, scheming, 
dishonest man. He sought to take possession of 
God-given land as Jacob, but before entering his 
possessions he stood alone for a time by the 


| bank of the stream that bordered the land. Here 
| in secret he became acquainted with his Lord. 


nished music and refreshments, both of | 


which were excellent. All the pastors of 
the Union were present, including, besides 
the above, Rev. J. H. Stubbs, of West 


Fitchburg, and Rev. O. W. Hutchinson, of | 


Leominster. The latter pronounced the 
benediction. It was, to an unusual ex- 
tent, a young people’s gathering, and was 
one of the most interesting and attentive 
to address. This Union and the local 
Leagues have the record of earnest and 


live activity. 


* x 


Rev. A. E. Legg, second vice-president, 
addressed the meeting of the Worcester 
Circuit, Dec. 3. Mr. E. B. Johnson, the 
president, writes: ‘‘We had a helpful 
meeting, and listened to an able address.” 


* * 


A letter from Rev. and Mrs. H. C. Schol- 
berg, the Boston District missionaries, 
recently sent out, reports that at the time 
of reaching Gibraltar they were having a 
pleasant trip. 


THE PRAYER-MEETING — SUNDAY, 
JAN. 6 


Communion with God. Matt. 6:6; 


24-29 ; 2 Kings 4: 33-37; Matt. 14: 23; 
: 41-43 ; John 1 : 48. 


Secret 
Gen. 32: 
Luke 22 


Every Christian must have a place where he | 
can talk with God — a place where God is sure 
to reveal Himself. ‘‘ Enter into — thy — closet.” 
A Christian without acloset is like a machine 
without connection with the power-house ; like 
an artist who knows the science of art, but who 
has no studio in which to dream and catch vi- 
sions ; like a scientist without a laboratory where 
he may hide himself and search out the hidden 
secrets of nature. 


All night he wrestled. He used all the devices 
his natural condition could suggest, but still he 
was powerless to conquer. Fainting, crippled 
and undone, Jacob gasped: “‘ Bless me!” God 
had gained the place of supremacy in his life. 
When the sun arose after that night of battle 
Jacob had passed away, and Israel in his place 
went haltingly and dependently into the land of 
promise. 

Are we acquainted with God as aruler of all 
natural forces, and yet know nothing about Him 
as a power upon which we may lean and depend ? 
Then let us set apart acloset where we may 
wrestle until our “old man” is dead. Then we 
shall come forth with lives that will be as de- 
pendent upon Him as the earth is upon the sun. 


ENTER THY CLOSET AND SECURE HELP FOR DAILY 
TASKS 


Jesus hadacloset for this purpose. True, it 
was under the open sky, but it was where man 
would not come to disturb Him. After He had 
cared for the multitude and had miraculously fed 
them, He went alone to His closet. When the 
sun went down at night He was still in commun- 
It was not until the fourth watch that He 
aroused Himself and set out to the task of con- 
soling and quieting the fears of His followers 
who were struggling on the lake. A great stu- 
dent once said: “Since I began to beg God to 
bless my studies, I have done more work ina 
week than ina whole year before.” Buta few 
days ago a student told me that his work was so 
heavy that he had been compelled to take it to 
God in prayer, and help was being given him in a 


ion. 
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marvelous way. Luther said, when the strain 
| he carried was too heavy for human strength : 
“‘[ have so much to do that I cannot get on 
| without three hours a day of praying.” A great 
general once said: ‘I arise at four if the 
| marching time is at six, that I may not lose the 
privilege of communing with God before setting 
out.” Hosts of successful men and women have 
given like witness. Are your tasks heavy? Are 
you burdened with care? Make use of your 
closet. H. E. MuRKETT. 


Providence, R. I. 


Intellectual Friends 


‘‘He who loves to read and knows how 
to reflect has laid by a perpetual feast for 
his old age,’’ isa true saying indeed. How 
many there are who read, read, read, who 
devour everything that comes in the way, 
but never stop to reflect. We feed, but 
do not digest, and are never full. We 
gather thoughts, but do not retain them. 
The amount of assimilation is the impor- 
tant thing. Books are the greatest possi- 
ble teachers as well as the best friends. 

The person who reads daily according to 
some prearranged plan, and not merely 
for amusement, will surely become culti- 
vated. The moment we have a definite 
aim, the attention is quickened and the 

/memory is strengthened. Books are com- 
panions that never jar on one’s mood; 
they are patient with our shortcomings ; 

| they help us bear the disappointments, 
and lift us above the low level of the com- 
monplace into the clear air of high and no- 
ble ideas. Even as they open the fountains 
of our tears or provoke our laughter, they 
enthuse and stimulate us to our best. 

There is as great choice in books as in 
friends. Only the books that make us 

| think, that oblige us to read them in a way 
that calls forth our judgment, that de- 
mand use of our brain power, can in any 
way be helpful. ‘‘To build up the power 
of thought, to store the mind with useful 
information, to train the power of atten- 
tion, of observation and expression, is the 
culture of the intellect,’’ says a writer in 
‘« Self-Culture,’’ and we must look to it 
that the books we read do just this thing. 
If our young people, who are, as a rule, 
readers, would read a less number of 
books, but much more real literature, 
they would lose their desire for the weak 
and vapid, and would delight in the strong 
andrich ; they would become able to con- 
verse at ease with great friends whose 
spirits live in immortal verse and prose. 
Longfellow says : ‘‘See some good picture 
in nature, if possible, or on canvas, hear a 
page of the best music, or read a great 

| poem, daily. Find a few moments for one 
or the other, and at the end of the year 
your mind will shine with an accumulation 


| 


| 





MADE PERFECT BY FORTY YEARS EXPERIENCE, 


f Try a bor from your grocer. Use it on yourstove according to directions 
and you will be convinced and delighted. ; f p 
Agotied with a wetcloth, itspreadssmoothly. It polishes quickly with adry 
clot. 


or brush, givin 
nan.ent and Makes ol 


that brilliant black lustre which makes the stove an ore 
stoves look like new. 


Don’t take any other kind said to be just as good, 
Mad. by MORSE BROS., Props. of Ristne Sun Stove Polish, Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 
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of jewels as to astonish even yourself.’’ 
The business of fourth vice-presidents is : 


To form friendships, literary and life-giv- | 


ing, to introduce othersto these friends, 
and to make the introductions so pleasant 
and attractive that they, too, will enjoy 
the friendships. Our young people will 
find that care and loneliness will pass away 
as they fuse their meditations into the liv- 
ing thoughts of the friends whom they 
thus learn to love and cherish. 
MARGARET A. NICHOLS, 
Fourth Vice-President. 


The 


To Epworthians scattered abroad throughout 
New England, elected to a golden opportuni- 
ty — Greeting: 


President’s Letter 


An old Gospel song runs: 


“We toil amidst the shadows, 
And our fields are far apart.” 


Thus must it be with the Leagues in the out- 
districts of our extended territory ; neverthe- 
less, ‘“‘there is a place where spirits blend,” 
where we may meet though absent in body. 

And how many of us there are here in New 
England! Not so many in one chapter or church, 
but in the aggregate we are many. Some here, 
some there, the Master sees us all from above, 
and to Him it appears a goodly company. And 
what an invincible army! Our New England 
poet puts into the lips of Miles Standish these 
stout words: 


“Then, too, there are my soldiers, my great, 
invincible army, 
Twelve men, all equipped.” 


What could withstand our Epworth army “all 
equipped” in Paul’s panoply of Christian armor 
(Eph. 6: 14-18) ? Oh, what victories are ours as 
we march to the winter campaign! ‘One man 
of you shall chase a thousand; for the Lord 
your God, He it is that fighteth for you.” 

“Only be of good courage.” We Methodists 
have no occasion for discouragement. We have 
God, and a most helpfully practical Gospel. 
Only the other day a great leader of another de- 
nomination said to me: “You Methodists have 
just what the people want in your experimental 
heart religion.” Let us hold to it ourselves, 
and persuade others to accept it. 

Each chapter should have its group of per- 
sonal workers. Brother president, you can ac- 
complish this, and it will mean the success of 
your League. If there are but two, the president 
and the pastor, let them meet to pray and go out 
to invite others to accept Christ. Personal 
evangelism! Here is our opportunity. Those 
close to Mr. Moody inform us that he was be- 
ginning to lose faith in great meetings and to 
concentrate his efforts towards the training of 
personal workers. 

Interested Epworthians are saying: “ How 
can we bring our League into prominence?” I 
knew a young man in a certain business house 
who quietly made himself so helpful that he be- 
came indispensable. When the matter of his 
leaving was broached, it was found that he could 
not be spared. Let us make ourselves so help- 
ful to church and pastor that our organization 
cannot be spared. 

May I suggest a few simple things which 
might add materially to the success of some 
Leagues ? First, let us createa bright, spiritual 
atmosphere for our devotional meeting. Two 








INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
over 4,000 churches using our cups. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 
6yth Street, Rochester, N. Y. d 





) electives, and allowing combinations of the usual 





ZION’S HERALD 


EDUCATIONAL 
TILTON SEMINARY 


TILTON, N. H. 
Winter term will open Jan. 1, 1907 


A school with high standards of scholarship and 
character. Three new buildings, including new gym- 
nasium, added in past two years. The endowment 
justifies low rates. 

Send for catalogue and views (mentioning ZION’s 
HERALD). 

GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 
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Lasell Seminary for Young Women 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Founded in 1851. Five hundred seventy graduates | 
and several thousand non-graduate former pupils | 
assure a full school by sending their daughters, | 
granddaughters and friends. Their loyal support is 
Lasell’s strongest testimonial. 

. LOCATION, a beautiful suburb but ten miles from 
oston. 

MANY DEPARTMENTS, offering a wide range of 


studies with ART, MUSIC, and HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMICS. 
GYMNASIUM, large and well equipped, a fine 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Wesleyan Academy 


Wednesday, January 2, 1907, winter term opens, 
Special advantages in location and school life. Ap- 
plications for admittance now being received. For 
particulars write 


REV. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C. 
203-207 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
401 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Col. 
813 Rookery Block, Spokane, Wash. 
1200 Williams Ave., Portland, Ore. 
518 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any of the above addresses for 
Agency Manual Free. 





Swimming Pool, Tennis, Basketball, Boating, Golf. 
GOOD HEALTH considered the first requisite of 
an education. 
For catalogue address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
KENT’S HILL, ME. 
Winter term opens Jan. 1, 1907 


A_ school unsurpassed in advantages and oppor- 
tunities. Write for catalogue. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


THE EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


FOUNDED 1802 


A Boarding-School for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest mental 
and moral improvement. There is no better place for 
young people who desire a thorough training in @ 
homelike atmosphere at a moderate expense. 


Winter term resumed Jan. 2, 1907 
Spring term begins Tuesday, March 26, 1907 
Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 
EAST GREENWICH, R. L 








consecrated, prayerful, Spirit-filled persons can 
accomplish this. 

Second, let us be loyal to the Sunday evening 
service of our church. We may be tired after 
our own meeting, but the other service will not 
last long, and it does need the enthusiasm of our 
young people. Then, too, if you could know 
how heartsick some pastors are for the presence 
and support of their young people, I am sure 
you would bear almost any cross to help them. 

Third, stand by the week-night prayer-meet- 
ing. A young, attractive pastor of a strong 
church recently told me that his young people 
never come to the church prayer-meeting. Such 
a situation cannot fail to injure both League and 
church. 

Fourth, let us begin at once the work of per- 
sonal evangelism. Make some unconverted 
friend the subject of daily prayer and effort. 
Tell your pastor what you are doing, thus enlist- 
ing his sympathy and help. Urge your nearest 
Christian friend to alike course. Add to your 
prayer list as God burdens your heart for 
others. 

There are many departments in our League 
work, but all — Missionary, Mercy and Help, 
Social, Literary, yes, even the financial — may 
be leavened by courageous, hopeful, winsome 
spirituality. Ours is the glorious opportunity to 
put the red, rich blood of youthful optimism 
into our New England Methodism —a tonic 
which it sorely needs. Are there difficulties ? 
Overcome them, thereby gaining strength. “If 
God be for us, who can be against?” Is our 
land being occupied by foreigners ? Evangelize 
them, heeding Dr. Warren’s stirring appeal to 
our League. Thus shall we “ live to make our 
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The Field Secretary’s Corner 
[Continued from page 1638] 


the utmost plainness and severity. This 
gave accommodation for a number of 
years, but in 1842 it had to be enlarged, 
and was finally sold and removed in 1854, 
to make way for the present edifice. The 
latter was dedicated in 1856, Bishop Janes 
preaching the dedicatory sermon. It isa 
substantial structure, with tall and grace- 
ful spire, while nestling under the eaves 
is the commodious parsonage, built during 
the pastorate of Rev. Jesse Wagner, in 
1871. East Saugus is fortunate in having 
a splendid corps of women, whose ‘‘ good 
works’’ have been exceedingly helpful 
in the work of the church. There being 
no other church, this serves as a home for 
the entire community. Many of the old 
names, such as Newhall and _ Brown, 
still exist here, many of which are still 
found on the records of the church. 

During my visit I had the pleasure of 
meeting Mrs. C. W. Dearborn and her 
daughter, from the town in which I was 
born — Effingham, N. H. 

Saugus is famous as being the place of 
the first iron foundry in America. 

I am indebted for many of the above 
facts to a paper read by Mr. W. F. New- 
shall at the fiftieth anniversary of the 





church a power in the land ”’ of the Pilgrims. 


C. L. LEONARD. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





The best that money can buy should be your aim in 
choosing a medicine, and this is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It cures when others fail. 


church, held last year. Rev. Elihu Grant 


is the pastor at East Saugus, and he has 
| a strong hold not only on the church, but 


upon the entire community. 
F. H. MORGAN. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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TRROYAL 


Baking Powder 
Absolately Pure 





A wholesome cream of tartar 
baking powder. Makes the 
finest, lightest, best flavored 
biscuit, hot-breads, cake and 


pastry. 


Alum and alum-phosphate pow- 
ders are injurious. Do not 
use them. Examine the label. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, NEW YORK. 





NATIONAL CH'_UD-LABOR 
CONVENTiON 


REV. J. ELLINGTON 


McGEE. 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 


since, said : 


“ Let meagain urge that the Congress provide | 


for a thorough investigation of the conditions of 
child labor in the United States. More and more 
our people are growing to recognize the fact 
that the questions which are of social impor- 
tance outweigh those which are of mere indus- 
trial worth. The social questions affect in the 
most far-reaching way the home life of the na- 
tion. The horrors incident to the employment 
of young children in factories or at work any- 
where are a blot on our civilization.” 


The National (>ild Labor Convention, at 


Cincinnati, Dec. 13 to 15, was a united | 


protest of humane spirits against this evil 
which is so far-reaching and pernicious in 
its character. There is absolutely no 
apology of a_ sufficient nature for this 
crime. Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House 
fame, Chicago, declares that throughout 
the United States an excess of one anda 
half million children under sixteen years of 
age are at work. The school-room, the 
playground, and the care-free life which 
are the inalienable rights of every child, 


are being denied by the various common- | 


wealths of the republic. To secure the ex- 
ercise and enjoyment of these rights is the 


purpose of the National Child Labor Com- | 


mittee. 

The opening session of the convention was 
made notable by the presence and address 
of United States Senator A. J. Beveridge. 
Two thousand persons were present, and 
the Senator was in fine fettle. His sub- 
ject was, ‘‘ Child Labor and the Nation.’’ 
The high-minded Hoosier statesman said: 


“The purpose of this republic is to produce a 
better typeof manhood and womanhood than is 
produced by monarchical and non-Christian sys- 
tems of government. And any industrial system 
that robs American children of their rights is a 
crime against humanity and treason against lib- 
erty itself. The employment of children is a 
blow at our national welfare. A stream of poi- 
son is poured into American citizenship through 
the premature labor of children. It is a matter 


in his 
message to Congress a few weeks | 
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the social system which robbed him of ‘his child- 
hood.” 


Beveridge-Parsons Child Labor Bill, which 
will come before Congress at this session. 
| He is enthusiastic for its passage. It is 
| exhilarating to hear Senator Beveridge 
give voice to his high moral convictions. 


The South 


The propensity of some rabid reformers 
| to see the mote in their brother’s eye, and 
ignore the beam in their own, is deserving 
of unqualified condemnation. The fact is, 
no part of this broad land of ours is free 
| from crime against the defenceless child. 
| The cotton mills have drawn upon the life 
blood of the South to the extent of 60,000 
children under fourteen years of age 
within the past twelve months, according 

| to Rev. Dr. A. J. McKelway, one of the 
secretaries of the National Child Labor 
Committee. 

These 
week in the midst of dust and fetid 
atmosphere sixty-six hours. The North- 

'ern carpenter and bricklayer work in the 
open air forty-eight hours per week. 
The criminality of such industrialism is 
apparent. During the reverse period of 
the Civil War for the Confederate Armies, 
President Jefferson Davis was urged to 
| lower the age limit for enlistment. His 
| reply was, ‘‘ We must not grind the seed 
corn.’’ The South today is industrially 
grinding its seed corn. Southern men, how- 
| ever, of patriotic and philanthropic tem- 
_per are declaring in every State the wis- 
| dom of putting the child above the chink 
'of coin, of manhood above the greed of 
| Midas. 

| Dr. McKelway is enthusiastic over the 
ethical awakening in the Seuth relative to 
the use of children in the mills. In his 
address he said : ‘‘ For the first time since 
the organization of this committee two 
years since, we can report victory instead 
of defeat for child labor bills in Southern 
Legislatures.’’ Child labor reform is now 
in the platform of the Democratic Party 
in Alabama. The youngest State of the 
Southern sisterhood, Oklahoma, is con- 
sidering the writing of this reform into 
the very constitution of the State. 


The Coal Mines 


The North conspires with the South 
| against the child. Mr. O. R. Lovejoy, 
| national child labor secretary, in his con- 


| 
| The Senator is joint author of the 








vention address, ‘‘ Child Labor in the Soft 
Coal Mines,’’ stated that in one Pennsyl- 
| vania mining borough in which 1,200 peo- 
| Ple are employed, it was estimated by 
| mine and school superintendents that be- 
| tween 175 and 200 boys under sixteen years 
|of age are at work. ‘‘ A borough police- 
/man told me,’’ said Mr. Lovejoy, ‘‘ that 
| any man with a hard luck story could get 
| his boy employment in the mines,’’ 
| The conviction, however, is gaining 
| ground throughout the coal-mining section 
_of Maryland, West Virginia, and Penn- 
| sylvania, that the use of young boys in 
/mines is a penny-wise-and-pound-foolish 
| policy. Mine owners are beginning to see 
| that the future is robbed to meet the petty 
claims of today, and many of them are 
| co-operating with the child labor reform 
advocates for the enactment of laws that 


of history that the child laborer,upon reaching | Will make impossible the satisfaction of 
maturity, almost invariably is embittered against | greed in the employer or in the parent. 


little people work during the | 
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A Fantasy Dispelled 


The captains of industry and the vari- 
ous employers of children aver with a 
quasi-humanity that they relieve the neces- 
sity of the widow or dependent parents by 
giving to the children employment. This 
pretence has been effectually punctured, 
however, in recent months by child labor 
committees and charity organizations 
throughout the country. What are called 
scholarships have been established and 
distributed among the worthy poor, rang- 
ing in value from $50 to $150 per year. 
These sums represent the earning capac- 
ity of the young children who are ex- 
ploited by these pseudo industrial and 
commercial philanthropists. The employ- 
ers of these children have for years past 
propounded this query to child labor re- 
form advocates: ‘‘ What, would you de- 
prive the widow of her daily bread, or the 
sick and infirm parents of a shelter by 
depriving the young child of work ? ”’ 

Until within the past year and a half 
the employer was regarded as somewhat 
of a champion in sweet charity’s name. 
But recent developments have covered 
him with the mantle of confusion. The 
local Child Labor Committee in New York 
city, operating as it does among four 
millions of people, has discovered by care- 
ful and considerate investigation that less 
than one hundred widows and infirm par- 
ents are in need of the petty earnings of 
the child. ‘‘Today,’’ said Mr. Homer 
Folks, vice-chairman of the National Child 
Labor Committee and ex-Commissioner of 
Charities in New York, ‘‘ the total actual 
scholarships in force in New York city 
require an expenditure of about $5,000 per 
annum.’’ The same conditions, said Mr. 
Folks, have been proven to exist in Balti- 
more, Chicago, Minneapolis, and other 
large centres of population. The only 
conclusion to be reached from such an 
investigation is that the ravenous maw of 
employers and parents can only be satis- 
fied by the blood and bone, mind and 


heart, of the helpless child. The very 
stones on the highway should cry out 
against this iniquity. 


Common-Sense Vocables 


The Child Labor Committee is not doing 
a work of negation. They are something 
more than iconoclasts. They are pre- 
eminently constructors. It admits of no 
controversy that many boys insist on leav- 
ing school at twelve or thirteen years of 
age. They are not vicious or idle boys. 
They are eager for the kind of work for 
which they have a predilection They 
love tools and mechanical appliances. 
They are enthusiastic over the problems of 
business. For the orations of Daniel Web- 
ster, the conjugation of verbs, the prob- 
lems of algebra, they have no especial 
aptitude. ‘ 

What shall be done for such boys when 
they become restless in the exclusive 
study of history, grammar, arithmetic, 
literature ? Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
national secretary of the Child Labor 
Committee, former Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation for Porto Rico, in his address on 
‘‘New Duties and Opportunities for the 
Public Schools,’’ answers : 


“If we drive children out of factory and work 
shop where they do not belong, what do we drive 
them into? Are our schools prepared to give 
the children as good an industrial and commer- 
cial education as they can get in any employment 
without the disadvantages or dangers of exploi- 
tation for private profit ? Education is funda- 
mental in the normal evolution of society and of 
the State. Therefore the public school should 
be as comprehensive as the needs of the State 
itself, and should be the supreme object of pub- 
lic responsibility.” 





